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What the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life 
and History Is 


Its History: 


1. Organized in Chicago, September 8, 1915. 
2. Incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, Octo- 
ber 3, 1915. | 


3. Brought out the first number of THE JourNAL or NEaro History, 
January 1, 1916. 


Its Purposes: 


1. To collect sociological and historical data. 
2. To publish books on Negro life and history. 
3. To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools. 


4. To bring about harmony between the races by interpreting the one 
to the other. 


Its Promoters: 


1. Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Paul Warburg, 
Julius Goldman, Morton D. Hull, and Julius Rosenwald. 

2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Evarts B. Greene, 
Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, H. N. Sherwood, William Ren- 
wick Riddell, Franz Boas, Charles E. Chapman, J. Franklin Jame- 
son, and J. R. Angell. 

3. Prominent persons like Henry Churchill King, R. R. Moton, James 
H. Dillard, and Joel E. Spingarn. 

4, Some noted publicists, among whom are Adolph Ochs, Frederick L. 
Hoffman, Harvey Ingham, and Oswald Garrison Villard. 


Its Achievements: 


1. It has directed the attention of investigators to this neglected ficld. 
2. It has extended the circulation of Tat JouRNAL oF Necro History 
into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
3. It has published sixteen volumes of articles and documents giving 
facts which are generally unknown. 
4. It has produced twenty monographs on Negro life and history. 
. It has organized and stimulated the studies of local clubs and 
classes, which have done much to change the attitude of com- 
munities toward the Negro. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

The Association has been fortunate in continuing its 
work without much restriction as to the number of tasks 
undertaken and the prosecution of them. While the Associa- 
tion has had less income with which to do these things the 
many sacrifices of its workers have made it possible to con- 
tinue its way very much as it has heretofore in answering 
every reasonable call for service in the study of Negro life 
and history. The report of the income with which the work 
has been inadequately financed is herewith included. 

With this limited amount at its disposal the Association 
has cut down its expenses to a minimum so as to have no em- 
barrassing debts. It is not and has never been the policy of 
the Association to incur debts without some assurance as to 
how such obligations may be discharged. Everybody has 
been paid promptly except the Director, who during these 
years of depression has not been compensated for his serv- 
ices. 

RESEARCH 

The Department of Research has been as active as usual. 
It has been necessary to tabulate the data brought into this 
office during recent surveys to produce therefrom reports 
and monographs. Particular attention has been directed to 
the study of the Negro church and the economie condition 
of the Negroes in the United States. The status of the Ne- 
ero as affected by the present depression of the world has 
been studied throughout the year, and valuable facts have 
been collected. 

In taking up the peculiar situation of Negroes, the Asso- 
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COMPLETE FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1930 TO JUNE 30, 1931 


RESEARCH 


Receipts Disbursements 
Contributions ..... $5,654.58 Directing Research .$1,200.00 
eS a 28.08 Mesearen ...cs.sss 862.51 

Stenographic Service 192.00 


Proof-reading, copy- 


SORE MOUs iis a ieee 62.50 
Traveling Expenses . 844.25 
eS OS ee : 900.00 


Sundry Expenditures 1,501.65 





$5,682.66 $5,562.91 
Balance on _ hand Balance on hand 


July 1, 1930 ... 1,305.56 $ 6,988.22 June 30. 1931 1425.31 $ 6,988.22 


PUBLICATIONS 


Receipts Disbursements 


Contributions .. $5,000.00 The Rural Negro ..$1,700.00 
Receipts from publi- The Negro Wage 
eee 1,164.79 Earner ........ saint 
Printing and Bind 
MN se Seid wieta wee 873.27 
Accounting, Adver- 
tising Circulariz- 
i a. re 1,200.00 
$6,164.79 $4,773.27 
3alance on hand Balance on hand 
wary 4, 2080 ...4.. 78.40 $ 6,243.19 June 30, 1931 .. 1,469.92 $ 6,243.19 


GENERAL EXPENSES 


Rece . Disburseme nts 
Subscriptions .....$1,913.79 Printi i i 
' mee: = rinting and Adver 
Memberships eeececce 572.25 a ; 
: a . Gene ...%. ...- $2,489.40 
Contributions ..... 884.30 z 
é # Stenographic Service 65.00 
Advertisements .... 541.00 R I ; 
) ve 975.00 
RO Chea ... 900.00 mune PRA» Re a 
= a ee Oe ee 750.00 
Sundry Income .... 1,135.00 : : Z = 
Sundy Expenditures 1,609.55 


$5,946.34 


$5,888.95 
Balance on hand nies 


Balance’ on hand 


July 1, 1930 ... 114.32 $ 6,060.66 eB. : 
June 30, 1931 .. 171.71 $ 6,060.66 
GRAND TOTAL . eel ates icine $19,292.07 $19,292.07 


ciation has made a survey of employment and unemploy- 
ment in the District of Columbia. This was done in eoopera- 
tion with the Committee for Improving the Industrial Con- 
ditions of Negroes in the District of Columbia. The in- 
vestigation was carried out along two lines: the Negro in 
industry, and the Negro in domestie service. Mr. Lorenzo 
J. Greene, one of the authors of the NEGRO WAGE 
EARNER, made the investigation with respect to the Negro 
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in industry. Mrs. Laura B. Glenn did the field work in eol- 
lecting facts as to Negroes in domestic service. Mrs. Myra 
Colson Callis is now tabulating the data thus collected and 
will make an analysis of the situation. 

The task of studying the Negro church has proceeded 
satisfactorily. Cooperating agencies have sent material to 
the Association, and field workers have also collected such 
reports and statistics. These facts seem to warrant the pro- 
duction of a work embodying the beginning of the Negro 
Church, its development, and the present role it plays in 
national life. The distinetion as to its function in the rural 
settlements and in urban communities will be carefully 
worked out. 

More information has been obtained about fraternal or- 
ganizations which are now being studied with respect to 
their economic bearing on the life of the Negro. Several 
students in graduate schools of aecredited universities have 
been encouraged to write dissertations in this field. Two are 
actually thus engaged. These organizations themselves have 
been stimulated in the direction of taking their reports more 
seriously by being shown their connection with the general 
advancement of the Negroes in the United States. With their 
cooperation the task of collecting has become easier as time 
goes by. 

The study of the Negro professional classes from the 
social and economic points of view has been very encourag- 
ing. The large amount of information gained by the observa- 
tion and study of these groups has tended toward the assur- 
ance of sufficient matter to write on this topie with some de- 
gree of authority. Probably the reason for the ease with 
which such a study has been made is that it concerns a part 
of the talented tenth of the race, who have been somewhat 
more consistent in keeping records than in the case of oth- 
ers whom we have to study. 

In addition to these efforts the Association has under- 
taken some new tasks. Its researches have been so extended 
as to assist numbers of other students of various institu- 
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tions and agencies. Aid has been given in using data col- 
lected by the Association and in finding access to materials 
in other centers. Conferences to help such workers have 
been held at the offices of the Association and at points of 
convenience for students at places where they are working. 
The majority of such students have been connected with 
Northwestern University, Chicago, Columbia, and Harvard. 
Students in more remote parts beyond the reach of libraries 
with adequate collections of books on the Negro have been 
helped by letting them have temporarily for such use a 
number of rare books from which to develop the theses 
which they have undertaken. This particular service has 
been made possible by the rather large collection of such 
volumes on the Negro made available for this work during 
the last ten years. 

Closer cooperation with such students has reached the 
stage of an understanding with a number of university 
professors under whom these students work. Students be- 
coming interested in certain aspects of the study of the 
Negro often take up topies with which their professors are 
not familiar. The scientific study of the Negro has been so 
long neglected in this country and Europe that little about 
the Negro is known in our learned circles. Both instructors 
and students thus concerned, then, come to the Association 
to seek advice and to use data accumulated during the last 
generation. As time goes on, therefore, the Association tends 
to give as much attention to the researches of others as it 
does to its own. 

Taking this work still more seriously, a number of uni- 
versities have worked out definite projects for research in 
this field while others, going still further, have established 
special bureaus of this kind. Certain graduate students 
would naturally drift into this field because it is largely 
virgin soil in which contributions can be more easily made 
to satisfy academic requirements; but the interest has been 
deeper and more significant than that of persons thus ac- 
tuated. Most of these efforts have resulted from the more 
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general realization that it is a reflection on scholarship in 
this country that the Negro race has not been more sci- 
entifically studied than it has been. To remedy this defect 
certain of these investigators have approached their tasks 
with sincerity and earnestness. 

The bias formerly expressed in the assertion that the 
Negro has never amounted to much and, therefore, needs 
no such serious study has tended to diminish as the back- 
ward parts have become enlightened. The Negro race con- 
sequently is gradually rising in learned circles as one of 
equal import among others. All of the bias once encountered 
has not gone as yet, for we often find it in the productions 
of some of these investigators who are not thoroughly 
liberal. While they are rendering some service in exploiting 
new materials some of their works will have to be rewritten 
or treated by other writers from a more scholarly point of 
view. Such a criticism, however, does not apply to works 
like Slave Trading ir the Old South, by Dr. Frederic Ban- 
croft, who after spending more than a generation in collect- 
ing data from materials of slaveholding states, has brought 
out a work which is all but a revelation in presenting the 
institution as it really was rather than as rewriters of his- 
tory have tried to make it appear. 

The University of North Carolina has probably de- 
veloped much further in the direction of the scientifie study 
of the Negro than any other of the southern institutions and 
has set up a bureau of research in which studies of the 
Negro play a most conspicuous part. At the University of 
Virginia and at Vanderbilt much interest has been mani- 
fested and important tasks have been undertaken. The 
Y.M.C.A. Graduate School of Nashville has one of the most 
valuable collections of works on the Negro available for this 
purpose. Working in connection with Fisk University, which 
also has such a valuable collection, this institution makes 
use of Fisk’s custodian, Mr. A. A. Schomburg, who is doing 
much to facilitate such efforts at both centers. 
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JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY 
The Journal of Negro History has made little change in 
its status with respect to subscriptions. The increase, how- 
ever, has been a little bit more than usual, probably because 
of the increasing interest in the scientific study of the Negro 
and the fact that this is the only historical magazine which 
approaches the subject in this way. Several large libraries 
which did not subscribe during the early years have recently 
done so, purchasing at the same time complete files of the 
sixteen volumes of this magazine. Whatever increase there 
has been has been natural, for the management has not em- 
ployed any forced advertising means to increase the num- 
ber of subscriptions. The interest expressed in The Jour- 
nal of Negro History has been a general one which has af- 
fected similarly the other work of the Association. It is en- 
couraging that during the year we have secured as life mem- 
bers, which means life time subseribers, Mrs. Amanda 
Gray-Hilyer, Mr. Lawrence C. Jones, Mr. J. W. Evans, and 
the Honorable Jefferson S. Coage. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 

Negro History Week, as in former years, has continued 
as a gripping movement which has led the enlightened ele- 
ments of both races to develop an increasing appreciation 
of the achievements of the Negro. By the numerous public 
exercises and demonstrations in behalf of the study of the 
Negro a larger number of Negro and white schools have 
been induced to adopt books as a basis for instruction on the 
Negro, and others have increased the number of books on 
the Negro used for supplementary reading. 

The most important achievement of Negro History Week 
was the general observation made by the Director of the 
Association that because the Negro has not been permitted 
to learn something about himself along with other things 
he has been educated away from himself, and after he has 
finished school instead of having his education as an asset 
in assisting him in finding himself such training has merely 
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estranged him from the people whom he is not prepared to 
serve efficiently. Likewise the whites have been handicapped 
by ignoring the Negro and treating him as a non-entity, by 
willfully denying themselves the opportunity to acquire es- 
sential knowledge of people with whom they daily have to 
work along social and economic lines. This thought is now 
having its effect, and it will be elaborated as a book entitled 
the Mis-education of the Negro. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 

In the educational work of the Association there has de- 
veloped more system than heretofore. This has been made 
possible not by having sufficient income to finance a large 
number of workers, but by the number of volunteers who, 
having become interested in the Negro, are working daily 
toward the same end. Centers here and there have shown 
more willingness to pay lecturers at least their expenses and 
small fees to induce them to serve in this capacity. This 
helps to relieve the burdens of the Association, and at the 
same time makes its work more extensive and successful. 
It is interesting to observe, moreover, that the persons thus 
interested represent the highest and the best in various 
parts of the country and of both races. In this way many 
more lectures or addresses have been delivered at strategic 
points, and a larger number of conferences have been held 
to discuss Negro art, history, and philosophy. 

The important results as measured by the large number 
of books which these people buy and the extent to which they 
purchase pictures for decoration and visualizing the life of 
the Negro become more apparent with the passing of the 
years. Presenting the study of the Negro by way of plays 
and pageants is becoming more popular. This has been made 
possible, too, by the publication of Richardson’s Plays and 
Pageants from the Life of the Negro, devoted exclusively to 
such dramatization as is advisable in public schools. ‘‘ Ethi- 
opia at the Bar of Justice,’’ one of these productions, is still 
being used extensively to visualize the trials and struggles 
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of the Negro in the modern world. This collection of plays, 
therefore, has not only met a long-felt need, but by sug- 
gestion it has stimulated the writing and staging of numer- 
ous other plays of this kind, which are used at various 
points, but are not yet available in printed form. Such plays 
are now being collected and will appear at some time in the 
near future as a collection for further dramatization of the 
life and history of the Negro. 

The Association has cooperated also in the production 
of a series of books of biographical sketches of Negroes 
prominent in ancient and modern times. One of these books 
will deal with tales of African heroes and heroines; another 
will take up the Europeanized Africans of distinction in 
polities, philosophy, and literature; and a third will be re- 
stricted to the sketches of such persons of color as have 
distinguished themselves likewise in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The materials for these books have been supplied by 
the Association to selected teachers, who are trying them 
out in their classrooms to determine pedagogically their 
proper adaptation with respect to arrangement, language, 
and illustrations. The Association will not assume the re- 
sponsibility for publishing these books. This will be the task 
of the Associated Publishers, Inc., a firm which has been 
of much assistance in popularizing materials produced sci- 
entifically by the Association. 

One of the most important results of our educational 
work has been the openmindedness developing in institu- 
tions of the South. The best universities of that section are 
inviting both Negroes and whites to address them on var- 
ious phases of Negro Life and History. Courses on the Ne- 
gro are being organized and conducted in these schools. 
Books written by Negroes and whites are being used as the 
basis of such instruction, while numbers of white investiga- 
tors are directing attention to the neglected aspects of the 
field as already mentioned above. In cooperation with these 
workers the Association is giving the advantages of its 
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experience and is supplying them with rare books and ma- 
terials. 
BRANCHES AND CLUBS 

lollowing the well-established policy of the Association, 
little effort has been made to increase its branches. The staff 
has not taken seriously every call for such an undertaking. 
The aim has been and still is to pay attention only to those 
places giving assurance that the number of persons inter- 
ested justifies the effort. During the year, therefore, only 
one branch has been established. This developed in Cleve- 
land as a result of addresses delivered in that city by mem- 
bers of the staff both before and after the annual meeting of 
the Association held there the last week of October. 

The Cleveland Branch is fortunate in having as members 
a considerable number of persons who are very much inter- 
ested in history and in all other phases of social science. It 
is of considerable help to the effort there, too, that members 
in the departments of history and sociology of the Western 
Reserve University freely cooperate in promoting the work 
in that quarter. The Branch has already planned and 
entered upon the scientific study of the background and of 
the social and economie conditions of the Negroes in Cleve- 
land. This task is interesting outstanding citizens of both 
races. 

Clubs for the study of the Negro life and history have 
rapidly multiplied. The interest in the study of the Negro 
is increasing almost beyond expectation, and in so doing it 
has outstripped in this respect the institutions of learning, 
many of which have not enriched their curricula with courses 
bearing upon the Negro. These clubs, in connection with 
social welfare agencies and churches, therefore, are taking 
the initiative themselves. In this way they are popularizing 
the study of the Negro and stimulating the adoption of text- 
books for classroom instruction in the schools. It is difficult 
to say exactly where this interest is greatest. It is decidedly 
pronounced wherever Negroes have become aroused as to 
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the importance of improving themselves and of knowing 
more about their background; and it is of concern also to the 
large majority of whites who are helping the Negro in the 
struggle upward. 


THE COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


The Association has not yet succeeded in obtaining the 
much desired grant for the thorough and systematic effort 
required for the collection of manuscript materials bearing 
on the Negro, but in a limited manner the work has slowly 
gone forward in spite of the lack of funds. About five hun- 
dred of such documents have been secured, and as soon as 
they can be carefully assorted and classified they will be 
turned over to the Library of Congress to constitute the 
growing collection now being placed there by the Associa- 
tion. For this achievement the staff is obligated to the 
friends of the work, many of whom have voluntarily sent 
such valuable materials to the office of the Association. 
Others who had to be approached have quickly understood 
the importance of the undertaking and have also cheerfully 
given what manuscripts they have preserved. 

While the Association appreciates the fact that in pro- 
ceeding at this rate a good many manuscripts will be lost, a 
considerable number of them will thereby be saved. The 
staff, however, has not been less energetic in impressing 
upon the public the importance of prosecuting this work 
more vigorously, and it is believed that some one of foresight 
will appreciate this point of view and will provide the means 
for accomplishing this larger task before it is too late. 
Several foundations and a few individuals have had the 
matter under consideration, and they will be called upon to 
give the matter further thought and inquiry. 

C. G. Woopson 














THE ATTITUDE OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, SOUTH, TOWARD THE NEGRO FROM 
1844 TO 1870 


The group that allowed itself to become a party to the 
division of the Methodist Episcopal Church by its support 
of an institution that denied the Negro his physical free- 
dom, made for itself a commendable record by its interest 
in the religious welfare of the Negro after these communi- 
vants had taken this position. It seems paradoxical to those 
who have not given attention to such church history, and 
therefore, requires elucidation. 

That disruption would take place in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was predicted several years before it actually 
happened. Churchmen saw it but shuddered at the very 
thought. On March 14, 1835, Wilbur Fisk wrote to Asa Kent 
with respect to the Anti-Slavery Controversy, ‘‘I fear for 
the results. . . . I think its ultimate tendency is the dis- 
memberment of the political Union and of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.’ Some delegates to the General Con- 
ference of 1836 favored a separation from the Church, un- 
less the abolitionist group could be silenced.*? In the Epis- 
copal Address of 1840 it was clearly stated that many aboli- 
tionists refrained from extreme action because they knew it 
would lead to the division of the Church.* Even William 
Capers in 1844 was constrained to say: 

As to secession or division, they are words which I never per- 
mit to enter into my vocabulary. I almost feel like committing trea- 
son to write them here in my study. No calamity could so affect me 
as to separate from our great body of common Methodism. If our 
brethren cut us off we must submit it to as the last of evils.‘ 


When the General Conference met in New York in 1844, 
complainants brought up two cases which forced the dreaded 
issue. Harding a member of the Baltimore Conference mar- 

1 Holdrich, Life of Fisk, 326. 

2 Journal of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1836, 109. 


3 Tbid., 1840, 94. 
* Elliott, The Great Secession, 294. 
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ried an owner of slaves and had been suspended by his con- 
ference for failing to free his slaves as directed by that 
body. He appealed to the General Conference, which sus- 
tained the action of the lower conference by a vote of 117 to 
06.° 

The case that brought about the final division, however, 
was that of Bishop Andrew, who had come into possession 
of slaves both by inheritance and marriage. The case had 
occupied the attention of the Conference for more than a 
week when the following resolution offered by Dr. Finley 
was adopted June 1, 1844: 

Whereas, Bishop Andrew has become connected with slavery 
both by marriage and otherwise... . It is the sense of this General 
Conference that he desist from the exercise of his office, so long as 
this impediment remains.® 

Two days later Dr. William Capers submitted a plan 
for partial separation, which failed of agreement before 
a committee to which it was referred. This resulted in a 
declaration by Southern delegates to the effect that the ac- 
tion taken in the case of Bishop Andrew and the continued 
agitation of the subject of slavery and abolition in a portion 
of the Church, rendered the continuation of the Conference 
jurisdiction over the Southern area inconsistent with the 
suecess of the ministry in the South.’ Thus began formal 
steps for the division of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and a ‘‘Plan of Separation’’ was adopted and carried out 
in great excitement. 

That this disruption did not fail to attract the attention 
of the political interests is evidenced by this letter written 
to Dr. Capers by Calhoun, then Secretary of State: 

My dear Sir: I have felt a deep interest in the proceedings of 
your conference in reference to the case of Bishop Andrew. Their 
bearing, both as it relates to Church and State, demands the gravest 
attention on the part of the whole and the South, especially. 

I would be glad if you and Judge Longstreet, and other prominent 


5’ Journal of M.E. Church, 1844, 116. 
* Tbid., 339 
* Tbid., 381 
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men of the conference, would take Washington in your route on your 
return home, and spend a day or two with us, in order to exchange 
ideas on a subject of such vital importance. 
Yours truly, 
Washington, June 4, 1844. J. C. Calhoun.$ 


In his Fourth of March speech Calhoun saw in the disrup- 
ture of the Church the breaking of one of the strong cords 
that held the Union together.® Webster watched the dispute 
and felt a great concern as it went on. So great was his inter- 
est that he read all the proceedings and arguments in the 
dispute.”° 

The first General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, met at Petersburg, Virginia, in 1846. This 
body reaffirmed the views of Southern churchmen, that 
slavery was not an institution of the Church, but of the 
State, and that the Church had no right to interfere with 
it. ‘We wholly disclaim any right, wish or intention to inter- 
fere with the civil and political relation between master and 
slave; we consider the subject as having been put beyond 
the legislation, by the General Government, as well as the 
control of ecclesiastical bodies; the only safe, scriptural, and 
prudent way for us, both as ministers and people, is wholly 
to refrain from agitating this subject.’’* 

For fifteen years before the Methodist division, how- 
ever, Southern Methodists had manifested considerable 
interest in the religious welfare of the Negro. The pioneer 
in this work was the Reverend William Capers of South 
Carolina. After 1844 the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, looked upon this work as its special task. ‘‘The im- 
portant Missions to the slave population of the Southern 
plantations—emphatically the Missions of the Southern 
Church—have continued to a very eminent degree. To this 
work we are called of God, and woe to the Church if it neg- 


§ Norwood, The Schism in the Methodist Church, 190 
* Congressional Globe, 1st Session, 31st Congress, 453. 
” Tbid., 477 

" Journal of the M.E. Church, South, 1846, 75. 
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lect it,’’ said Bishop Andrew.” ‘‘The relation which this 
class of our population sustains to our members and minis- 
ters throws them more entirely upon our Church for sym- 
pathy and Christian instructions. . . . We regard these 
Missions as the crowning glory of our Church. The good 
they have already accomplished is incalculable, but we have 
as yet, very imperfectly entered into the work which God 
has assigned us.’’'® 

Before the division there was some fear that certain 
missionaries would encourage the slaves in their desire for 
freedom. There was now no danger that a missionary would 
be a breeder of such trouble. The very endorsement of a 
Southern Conference was considered by owners of slaves as 
sufficient evidence of the missionary’s trustworthiness."* 

By 1846 the work among Negroes in South Carolina had 
surpassed that in other areas by far. This no doubt was due 
to the influence of Dr. Capers. Such was its progress there 
that the local conference formulated a plan for uniform 
work throughout the South and asked the General Confer- 
ence to adopt it. The plan was slightly modified and adopted 
by the Conference. Its provisions in brief were: 1. So ap- 
portion the work among available ministers and mission- 
aries that no section would not be covered. 2. That in lo- 
calities where there were regular churches, the mission work 
would be carried on by the pastors, so that missionaries 
could be sent to remote places and to the large plantations. 
3. Where no provisions could be made for a separate church, 
Negroes and whites were to comprise one congregation, with 
separate seating arrangement. 4. At camp-meetings seats 
were to be provided at the back of stand or pulpit for Ne- 
groes, and after the preaching the presiding minister would 
appoint someone to conduct prayer-meeting among them. 
5. In order that they ‘‘might be able to answer questions at 
baptism and to have some competent knowledge of the 

2 Tbid., 13 


7 
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Christian doctrine,’’? ministers were advised to set apart 
some time during the Sunday appointment, for the purpose 
of giving catechetical instruction orally, both to the adults 
and children. The instruction was to be oral so as not to con- 
flict with the laws of states prohibiting the teaching of Ne- 
groes to read and write.” 

The nature of the instruction given to the slaves is best 
described in this part of a report to the South Carolina 
Conference: 

Our missionaries inculcate the duties of servant to their masters 
as we find those duties in the Scriptures. They hold that a Christian 
slave must be submissive, faithful and obedient, for reason of the 
same authority with those which oblige husbands, wives, fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters to fulfill the duties of these relations. We 
would employ no one in the work who might hesitate to teach thus, 
nor can such a one be found in the whole number of preachers in 
the conference.'® 

The type of person desired for such mission work is best 
described by this plea from the Tennessee Conference. ‘‘A 
Negro mission should not be regarded as a sinecure—a place 
to which our Bishops may send men because they are fit for 
no other work, or can not be better employed in any other 
field. You want for these missions men of intelligence, zeal, 
and prudence—men who love souls more than they love ease 
and self-indulgence.’’” 

Early Methodist leaders were at first bold in denouncing 
slavery as an evil. But they found that if Methodism was to 
grow in the South it must not be openly hostile to the ‘‘pe- 
culiar institution’? of that section. When Thomas Coke 
found that his opposition and that of his Church to slavery 
caused the people to turn from Methodism, he began to shape 
his sermons so as not to offer offense to his hearers. Writing 
in his Journal while in Virginia, he said, ‘‘Here I bore a 
public testimony against Slavery, and have found out a 
method of delivering it without causing a tumult, and that 





% Journal of the M.E. Church, 1846, 65. 
* Ship, The History of Methodism in South Carolina, 497-498. 
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is by first addressing the Negroes in a very pathetic manner 
on the Duties of Servants to Masters; and then the Whites 
will receive quietly what I have to say to them.’’** Even As- 
bury who bitterly opposed slavery had to compromise with 
the slaveholding interests. To the slaves he insisted that 
they should ‘‘obey their masters with fear and trembling as 
unto Christ’’; then the masters would listen with interest to 
the message intended for them.*® In later years, however, 
Methodists outside of the slaveholding area tended to be- 
come abolitionists. 

The same method was employed by Peter Cartwright: 
‘*Let the owners see and know that your whole mission is the 
salvation of the slave as well as their own, and that you 
have not established an underground railroad, and that it 
is not your mission to abduct the slaves. In this way more 
ean be done for the final extirpation of American slavery 
than all others put together, for these ultraists breathe noth- 
ing but death and slaughter.’’° These leaders were the 
products of an age in which ‘‘religion was individual rather 
than social.’’ If there seemed to be a conflict of interest, the 
souls of men were to be saved even though the freedom of 
their bodies were sacrificed in the process.” Inward, no 
doubt, they rebelled against the existence in the Church of 
such an evil, but they too realized that to follow any other 
than a compromise course would mean their expulsion from 
that section in which they could best serve the Negro. 

From 1844 to 1864 the Southern Methodist Church spent 
more than a million dollars for mission work among Ne- 
groes.”? Women parted with their jewelry in order to make 
their contributions for this work.” Not even on the field of 
battle did Stonewall Jackson neglect his contribution. Lying 


% Coke, The Journal of, I, 37. 
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in his tent the night before the battle of Manassas he wrote 
the following letter: 

‘“My dear pastor, in my tent last night, after a fatiguing day’s 
service, I remembered that I had failed to send you my contribution 
for our colored Sunday-school. Enclosed you will find my check for 
that object, which please acknowledge at your earliest convenience, 
and oblige yours faithfully, 

T. J. Jackson.’’™* 

Contributions to the work were also made by the Negroes 
themselves. After completing their master’s daily tasks 
they gave their ‘‘labor’’ that meeting houses might be 
erected.” An account is given of a missionary who in typical 
fashion conducted services at Jackson, Mississippi. After 
the afternoon service was dismissed, he learned that the 
Negroes were somewhat disappointed because he had not 
asked them to help in the work. At the next service he gave 
them an opportunity to contribute. ‘‘Up they walked to the 
table,’’ said he, ‘‘and laid down their dimes, quarters, and 
halves, seeming to be glad that they had such a chance to 
do good.’’* In Virginia, a Negro known as ‘‘Old Solomon’’ 
made an annual gift to the work out of his savings from the 
sale of fish and oysters. His contribution for 1856, was ac- 
companied by this letter: 

‘‘Bro. L. M. Lee: Inclosed is mi superipsion this ear to the mis- 
cionary, trak and bible cociety, twenty dolers to miscionary, five to 
trak, five to bible cociety—makes thirty altogether. 1 wish 1 was 
able to cen mor. i read your paper sometimes when i can get. mi 
brothers lend it me sometimes. i hop this will go saf to you and 
the Lord will send whar it is most nerded mi best christian love to 
you from one of brothers in christ Jesus our lord. your friend 

Old Solomon June 7 1856.’’?? 


Many masters objected to this mission work, however, 
on the ground that the coming together of the slaves from 
different plantations might cause insurrectionary disorders. 

* Jackson, M. E., Life of Stonewall Jackson, 182. 
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Iixperience showed, however, that such was not the result; 
for, on the contrary, those slaves who attended the missions 
proved to be less troublesome. A South Carolina Mission 
report reassuringly reads: ‘‘ Nor is there, as some have sup- 
posed, the slightest evil in the people from different planta- 
tions coming together for Divine worship on the Sabbath. 
The proof of this against all opposing theories, is the fact 
that such assemblies have been held for years in neighbor- 
hood churches, from none of which has come up the least 
complaint.’’* Judge Cranch declared that Negroes of the 
Methodist Mission were seldom brought before the criminal 
courts for misconduct.” 

While the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, main- 
tained a great interest in the religious welfare of the Negro, 
it grew more intolerant of persons or acts that favored 
emancipation. Some churchmen disapproved of slavery but 
accepted it as necessary and unavoidable for the South.’ 
Others defended the institution as the Divine plan for the 
Negro. In their argument they always returned to the teach- 
ings of Bible characters—especially Paul—to show that in 
not seeking the utter destruction of slavery, they were fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of early Christians. Some even con- 
sidered those who opposed slavery as having rejected the 
sible and therefore called them infidels.*’ 

In 1856 when it became the policy of the Tract Society 
to treat the moral evils and vices which slavery was known 
to promote, just as it would treat other evils and vices, the 
editors of the Richmond Advocate and the Charleston Advo- 
cate withdrew their support from the Tract Society. Dr. 
Lee, of the Richmond Advocate, said that the Society had be- 
eome un-American and un-Christian, and had developed to 
be the enemy of the South.*? Seven members of the Missis- 
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sippi Conference who voted to retain the rule against slav- 
ery in the Discipline were called ‘‘ Negro worshippers,’’ and 
demands were made that their names be published so that 
they should be known all over the country.** 

During the General Conference of 1846 an unsuccessful 
attempt had been made to eliminate the rule on slavery from 
the Discipline,” and again in 1850 with the same result. " 
failure was no doubt due to the fear of offending the border 
conferences of the Church. In 1854 the effort failed by only 
seven votes of the necessary two-thirds. However, sentiment 
was strong enough to foree the Conference to interpret the 
rule on slavery so as to apply to foreign slave trade only.” 
In 1858 the question came up again. This time the opponents 
of the rule against slavery were successful. The Conference 
for ten days was engaged in a parliamentary battle over 
the wording of the resolution and finally adopted by a vote 
of 140 to 8 the following resolution: 


yy 
He 


Whereas: The rule in the General Rule of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, forbidding the ‘‘buying and selling of men, 
women, and children with an intention to enslave them’’ is ambigu- 
ous in its phraseology, and liable to be construed as antagonistic to 
the institution of slavery, in regards to which the Church has no 
right to meddle, except as in enforcing the duties of masters and 
servants as set forth in the Holy Scriptures. therefore, the rule is de- 
clared expunged from the General Rules of the Church.** 

Four of those who voted against the resolution gave as 
their reason, that the action of the conference was a part of 
the movement to renew the African slave trade, to which 
they were opposed. This contention was vehemently denied 
by Bishop Pierce. He held that since the Southern Church 
had avowed as her settled belief and sentiment that slavery 
was not a subject of the Church’s legislation, the primary, 
single object, therefore, was to conform the Discipline to 
that profession.’’ The idea that this movement has any con- 
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nection, even the most remote, with the opening of the Afri- 
can slave trade, he said, is gratuitous and unwarranted.’’” 

The war came and the nation like the Church was divided. 
The work among Negroes went on but lessening in degree as 
the South became more affected by the hardships of the 
conflict. ‘‘During the year 1862,’? says Harrison, ‘‘when 
the guns of an invading army were thundering at her doors, 
the Southern Methodist Church alone paid out of her treas- 
ury for the evangelization of her slaves $93,509.70.’’** The 
extraordinary conduct of the slaves during the war is con- 
sidered as a tribute to the work of the Mission. ‘‘Masters 
and sons in the army, women and children left alone on the 
farms, the Negroes cared for the interest of their absent 
owners, and kept themselves true to their trust to the last 
day of their bondage.’’*® 

One of the most significant resolutions adopted by the 
first General Conference to meet after the war (1866) was 
one recommending the establishing of day-schools for the 
education of Negro children.*° This action was heartily sup- 
ported by the Southern Christian Advocate. ‘‘Let our great 
hearted people see to it that this is no empty boast, nor dead 
letter on our statute book. True we are all bankrupt, and our 
white schools are nearly all disbanded or dismantled. Well, 
let us rise together, the white school and the colored school, 
all over the land. Some of the whites are poor enough; but 
all of the blacks are poor; poor in property; poor in intelli- 
gence; poor in influence and poor in worldly thrift. Educa- 
tion is just what they want. Let us help them to it.’’** These 
sentiments coming so soon after the war out of a section 
where even private instruction for Negroes was forbidden 
by law sound almost incredulous. They were the utterances 
of the radicals of the period, and is an evidence of no little 
courage on their part. 

* Journal of the M.E. Church, South, 1858, p 461 
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The Advocate does not stop with its plea for educational 
opportunity, but, making very definitely a plea for economic 
prosperity for the Negro, it said: ‘‘Our treatment of the 
blacks should be such as to stimulate their labor, and give 
them every possible aid in making that labor productive. 
This should be done from a sense of justice and compassion. 
If these motives fail to secure him sympathy, direction and 
aid in the judicious and profitable employment of his labor, 
then let self-interest appeal for him. The class must be sup- 
ported. If it does not support itself, the whites must do what 
it fails in: do it, at least until production by the class equals 
its consumption. We should do all we can to hasten that 
result, not by promoting the diminution of the race, but by 
stimulating it to industry. Christianity, humanity, forbids 
the former, a wise economy recommends the latter; for that 
point reached, addition to the general wealth begins; and 
not only is the white man’s burden removed, but the other 
race begins to promote the national prosperity of the coun- 
try.’’* These sentiments, although eclipsed by the chaos 
of Reconstruction, foretold the birth of a new day that is 
emerging through the Inter-racial Movement of the present. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, realizing that 
war had changed the relation of master and slave, began in 
1866 to formulate plans more in harmony with the new con- 
ditions. Thus in 1870 the Negro members of the church were 
organized as the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which today enjoys the financial aid and fellowship of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South.** Paine College in 
Augusta, Georgia, is supported by these two separate 
bodies. 

For a quarter of a century following the disruption of 
the Methodist Church, the Southern branch of Methodism 
tried to adjust the principles of Christianity to the political 
and economic order of the day. It does not add anything to 
the glory of the Christian Church to witness a denomina- 
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tion comprising, and in many instances, repudiating the 
teachings of the Great Teacher, all on account of the nefari- 
ous institution of slavery. Yet, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was faithful in its efforts to spread the 
Gospel, as it interpreted it, among the less fortunate people 
of color. Doubtless, many instances can be shown wherein 
practise fell short of theory. However, its interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the Negro is not to be denied. 
EUGENE PorTLETTE SOUTHALL 








THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN, A PROBLEM IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has been fittingly described 
as an anomaly in international affairs, ‘‘a diplomatic myth,”’ 
‘fa hybrid state of a nature eminently calculated to shock 
the susceptibilities of international jurists.’ It constitutes 
one of the four reserved points of the English unilateral 
declaration of February 28, 1922 that have made negotia- 
tions between England and Egypt a chronic failure.? Eng- 
land has so well administered the Sudan as to receive the 
commendation of a mild anti-imperialist, Professor Parker 
Thomas Moon,’ and the lavish encomiums of a rabid social- 
ist, Odette Keun.* The Nile River in its passage through the 
Sudan raises a most intricate problem in vested rights; its 
Abyssinian source projects the United States into Sudanese 
affairs. 

About 1822 the Albanian adventurer, Mehemet Ali, who 
had made himself practically sovereign of Egypt, decided to 
fill his coffers with fabled treasures of ancient Nubia, the 
Sudan. By his death in 1849 the territorial conquest had 
been substantially accomplished. After Disraeli had ac- 
quired in 1875 the 177,000 shares of the Suez Canal stock, 
England’s interests in Egypt extended to the whole domain 
over which Egypt exercised control. Upon the termination 
of the Anglo-French dual control from 1879 to 1883 and the 
practically contemporaneous revolt of the ‘‘Mad Mahdi’? in 
the Sudan England sent General Charles Gordon on his see- 
ond attempt to consolidate Egypt’s rule in that region. His 
tragic death on June 26, 1885 constitutes one of the most 
poignant dramas of the nineteenth century. After England’s 
subsequent evacuation of the Sudan France decided that it 

‘Low, Sir Sydney, Egypt in Transition (London, 1914), preface by Lord 
Cromer, pp. Xii-xili. 

?V. post. pp. 372-373. 
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pp. 385 ff. 
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was res nullius and, hence, good spoils for the most ad- 
venturesome nation. Marchand arrived at Fashoda in 1898 
before Kitchener who was wreaking vengeance upon the 
dervishes for the death of Gordon and assuring his service 
of supplies. War seemed imminent. France yielded, how- 
ever, in return for compensation in the Wadai region. 
Kitchener had regained the Sudan for Egypt and for Eng- 
land. This anomalous conquest was legalized by the crea- 
tion on January 19, 1899 of the condominium by which Eng- 
land and Egypt were to exercise joint control over the 
Sudan.°® 

In actual fact England has possessed the dominium and 
Egypt only the ‘‘con.’’ This is evident from the facts that 
the latter’s main rights consist in hoisting the Egyptian flag 
alongside that of England, in confirming the appointment 
of the English governor-general of the Sudan, and in 
shouldering the Sudanese budget that annually amounts to 
some 750,000 pounds. 

Until 1914 Egypt remained nominally under the suze- 
rainty of the Ottoman Empire. When, however, Turkey en- 
tered the war on the side of the Central Powers, England 
declared the end of Turkish sovereignty and the establish- 
ment of a protectorate, December 18, 1914. The war was 
hardly over before Zaglul Pasha, the nationalist leader, was 
obsessed with the desire to secure the reversal of English 
and Egyptian roles in the Sudan Condominium. Neither 
Lord Milner nor Lord Curzon would satisfy his demands. 
Finally, on February 28, 1922 England recognized Egypt’s 
independence subject to the four reserved points: ‘‘The 
security of the communications of the British Empire in 
Egypt [the Suez Canal]; the defense of Egypt against all 
foreign aggression or interference direct or indirect; the 
protection of foreign interests in Egypt and the protection 
of minorities; the Sudan.’” 

5 Beer, George Louis, African Questions at the Paris Peace Conference 
(New York, 1923), pp. 289-426. This account by the American expert on colonial 
questions is to be preferred to either English or Egyptian versions. 
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The very first effort to liquidate these four points broke 
down in 1924 because Zaglul Pasha insisted on making the 
Sudan a cardinal point in his policy.” The Nationalists had 
already given evidence of their determination to control 
the Sudan by inserting a clause to that effect in their draft 
constitution of 1923.8 The forced deletion of this clause and 
the stubborn refusal of England to yield in 1924 were a 
major factor in the series of Nationalist crimes that eculmi- 
nated in the assassination on November 18, 1924 of the 
governor-general of the Sudan, Sirdar Lee Stack. Since the 
Labor Government of Ramsay MacDonald had refused the 
Nationalists’ demands in 1924, there was even less chance 
that the Conservative Sir Austen Chamberlain would agree 
with Sarwat Pasha in 1927. His draft treaty was killed by 
Nahas Pasha, the new leader of the Wafd, or Nationalists. 
Mahmud Pasha met a similar fate when he returned to 
Cairo in 1929 with a draft treaty that still exeluded the 
Sudan from Egyptian interests. In 1980 Nahas Pasha in 
turn came to London. After trying for four weeks to make 
Mr. Arthur Henderson yield the Sudan to Egypt, he, too, 
left London on May 9 with the question still unsolved.’ It is 
thus obvious that even more than the Suez Canal or the 
eapitulations the Sudan has been the insurmountable ob- 
stacle in Anglo-Egyptian negotiations. 

The very pertinent question now rises whether it is to 
the best interests of the Sudanese to be under Egyptian rule 
or under English rule. At the meeting of the Third Pan- 
African Congress in London, November, 1923, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, the recognized leader of the Congress, demanded 
the return of the Sudan to an independent Egypt.’? The 
writer does not share that view, for it seems to be founded 
essentially upon the pleasing assumption that the brown 
man will bear the black man’s burden with less havoe to 
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the black man than he has suffered with the white man earry- 
ing it. The history of Egyptian rule in the Sudan does not 
support the assumption. 

Oliver Cromwell once made the remark: ‘‘Every sect 
saith ‘oh give me liberty!’ But give him it, and to his power, 
he will not yield it to any one else.’”* No sooner had Mehe- 
met Ali won his virtual independence than he began to en- 
slave the Sudanese. The sole object of the khedives was 
to extort all the money possible. Poll taxes, taxes on the 
sakichs (apparatus for drawing up water from the Nile), 
a personal tax of twenty or thirty piasters, a tax on date 
trees, on real estate, on funiture in cities, on the cattle of 
the nomads, on the barks on the Nile; court fees, licences for 
markets, fines, all these stripped the Sudanese of their gold, 
ivory, grain, and hides. Export tax gatherers with a salary 
of from 200 to 400 piasters ‘‘kept several wives, twenty 
slaves, twelve horses. Razzias to compel the payment of 
taxes sometimes despoiled the natives of as many as 8,000 
herd of cattle. There was a monopoly on food products. The 
only authorized trade was that of the slave trade—mer- 
chants, who consequently, came to be called ‘Djellab’ or 
slave-trader.’’’* In one year a governor sent 100,000 pounds 
to Cairo. Sir Samuel Baker’s description of the country in 
1870 has become a classic: ‘‘There was not a dog to howl 
for a lost master. Industry had vanished; oppression had 
driven the inhabitants from the soil. . . . The entire coun- 
try was leased out to piratical slave-hunters, under the name 
of traders, by the Khartoum government.’’™ 

Modern evidence is equally damning. A well-informed 
English writer who had visited the country concluded: 


1 Quoted by Glasgow, ‘‘ Foreign Affairs’’, Nineteenth Century, vol. evi, 
(June, 1929), p. 771. 

#2 Sarkissian, Grégoire, Le Soudan Egyptien (Paris, 1913), pp. 37-44. 
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‘‘The Egyptian does not regard the primitive black as a human 
being at all. He calls the inhabitants of this country the abid, or 
slaves. Even under British rule there have been appalling cases of 
eruelty and tyranny on the part of Egyptian officials temporarily 
free from English supervision.’ 

If this view seems biased, that of the former khedive of 
Egypt will probably be accepted. He contends that: 

‘It is absolutely necessary for Egypt to find an outlet for her 
surplus population. What Egypt requires is an agreement which 
shall recognize this and confer priority on Egypt so that the vast 
regions of the Sudan shall receive settlers coming from Egypt in 
preference to those coming from elsewhere. 

There remains the closely allied subject of the entry of Egyptian 
capitalists into the Sudan. We consider that the right of Egypt to 
participate in the development of the country must be asserted, and 
full equality in the opportunities for investment with those enjoyed 
by British capitalists should be claimed and aecorded.’’*® 
Surplus capital and surplus population are familiar slogans 
in economic imperialism. 

In Egypt’s case the question of surplus population is per- 
haps more acute than in any other country with the possible 
exception of Bengal. In a total area of 400,000 square miles, 
the habitable land does not exceed 13,000 square miles of 
which only about 10,000 are under cultivation. This wine- 
glass shaped region, some 750 miles long, must support a 
population of more more than 13,000,000 or nearly three per- 
sons to every acre of cultivated land. Agricultural Egypt 
thus has a density of population a half again as great as 
that of industrial Belgium.” 

That Englishmen have been as oppressive in some parts 
of Africa as Egyptians had been in the Sudan is subject to 
little doubt.* The fact remains, nevertheless, that British 
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administration of the Sudan under the guise of the con- 
dominium has been a striking success. A population that had 
dwindled from eight and a half millions in 1885 to about 
two millions as a result of the interminable wars and gen- 
eral misrule of the successors to the Mahdi has intreased 
to some six millions.’® Foreign trade which was practically 
negligible at the beginning of the century had risen to 
£12,805,872 in 1928.*° Even during the first seven months of 
the present year it amounted to £8,462,029.*' In 1929 the 
Sudan exported 161,536 bales of cotton” which is said to be 
‘‘longer, finer, whiter, stronger, and a better seller than any- 
thing raised in America outside the Sea Islands.’’** Peace 
and order except for an occasional uprising of the Nuers 
have replaced the old intertribal wars and Egyptian pillag- 
ing. A new railroad has been built at a total cost of £2,750,000 
from Gedaref where American cotton is grown to Makwar, 
the site of the famous Senaar Dam, thus permitting an un- 
broken trip to Port Sudan, a distance of some 491 miles. 
One can go by native bus to the Abyssinian frontier, 400 
miles away for sixteen shillings. Thousands of miles of dry- 
weather roads are in operation.” 

The land policy is unique in its arrangements and its re- 
sults. Instead of depriving the natives of their land the Eng- 
lish government concluded in 1921 a contract with the Sudan 
Plantations Syndicate according to which the native re- 
tains title to his land and rents it to the Syndicate. He re- 
ceives forty per cent of the gross profits, the whole of the 
rotation food crops, seed, water, and technical supervision. 
The Syndicate gets twenty-five per cent and the Sudanese 
Government thirty-five per cent. Competing immigrants are 
kept out of the Gezirah where this most interesting experi- 
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ment is being conducted. There is no evidence of any kind 
of forced labor. Two-thirds of each holding are planted with 
fodder and grain crops for the tenant’s own consumption.” 

It is true that these plantations in the Gezirah form only 
a small part of the Sudan. The whole Gezirah scheme en- 
visages an area of only 3,000,000 feddans (a feddan is just 
about an acre) of which according to the latest reports about 
550,000 feddans are under cultivation. Of these, 131,351 
were under cotton in 1928 as against 105,587 in 1927; 65,651 
under durra as against 52,901 and 54,580 under lubia as 
against 55,331 for the same years. There are, however, at 
least two other important projects: one at Tokar which sent 
out 63,500 kantars of cotton from 55,000 feddans, and the 
other at Kassala which sent out 54,000 kantars from 27,000 
feddans in 1928. The importance of the Gezirah project de- 
rives from the fact that all other large scale enterprises in 
the Sudan will adopt its methods if for no other reason than 
that of its financial success to the European investors. 

There is danger, of course, in making the Sudan a one- 
crop country. This danger has been made clearly manifest 
by the recent decline in the price of cotton. Within a year 
Sakellarids, the fine Sudanese staple, has dropped from 16.5 
pence to 11.5 pence.” With an unexpected bumper American 
erop of 15,000,000 bales** and a loss in 1928 of fifty per 
cent on England’s pre-war average of cotton exports to 
India, the Sudan is bound to suffer along with Texas and 
Lancashire.” 

The English have succeeded in inculeating in the young 
Sudanese the desire for vocational training without any im- 
plications of race inferiority. They are, moreover, definitely 
training young Sudanese at Gordon College to fill govern- 
ment positions and, by carefully limiting the number of stu- 

* Keun, loc. cit., pp. 294 ff. V. also Crabites, ‘‘The Sudan Challenges the 
South’’, Atlantie Monthly, vol. exliili (March, 1926), pp. 385-389. 

7% Near East and India, vol. xxxv (February 14, 1929), p. 223. 

27 Lloyd’s Bank Limited Monthly Review, August 23, 1930, p. 297. 


* The Statist, September 13, 1930, p. 29. 
2” Near East and India, vol. xxxvi (October 24, 1929), p. 448. 
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dents, are avoiding a jobless ‘‘white-collar’’ class. Gradu- 
ates of Gordon College have for years been sent to the 
American University at Beirut for training as lecturers. 
Mr. Lewis Hanke, recently returned from teaching in that 
school, states that even the blackest Sudanese are sent there 
for training as future teachers. 

Material accomplishments alone are not sufficient to jus- 
tify control of a so-ealled backward nation. Unless the na- 
tives receive not only training but also practice in the higher 
positions, the ruling country has a false idea of its duty. In 
the Sudan the system of indirect rule which Lord Lugard 
instituted in West Africa obtains.*° A summary of the report 
of Lord Lloyd, then High Commissioner to Egypt, for 1928- 
1929 reveals that ‘‘The policy of strengthening the authority 
of the chiefs will be extended as occasion offers over a wider 
area, With a view to paving the way to administration based 
on native custom and in harmony with tribal institutions. 
Already in some of the more advanced regions native courts 
administering tribal or customary law under chiefs have 
been established, as a further stage of the policy laid down 
a few years ago for native administration.’ 

It must be recognized, nevertheless, that in May, 1929 
England betrayed her trust to the Sudan in an attempt to 
purchase Kgypt’s good-will. While there has never been any 
official or unoflicial admission of the fact, it is probable that 
the Nile Waters Agreement was a sop thrown to the Egyp- 
tian Nationalists for a less intransigent attitude on their 
part. The terms of that agreement reveal clearly that Egypt 
won a substantial victory over the Sudanese. Article IV 
states that ‘‘save with previous agreement of the Egyptian 
Government no irrigation’ or power works or measures are 
to be constructed or taken on the River Nile or on lakes from 
which it flows so far as these are in the Sudan or in the 
countries under British administration which would, in such 
a manner as to entail any prejudice to the interests of 

* Buell, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 717-730. 


1 Near East and India, vol. xxxvi (October 24, 1929), p. 448. 
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Egypt, either reduce the quantity of water arriving in 
Egypt, or modify the date of its arrival or lower its level.’’ 
On the other hand, if the ‘‘Egyptian Government decide to 
construct in the Sudan any works on the river and its 
branches, or to take any measures with a view to increasing 
the water supply for the benefit of Egypt, they will agree 
beforehand with the local authorities on the measures to be 
taken for safeguarding local interests.’’ Finally, ‘‘Lord 
Lloyd in confirming this draft assured that His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom have already acknowl- 
edged the natural and historic rights of Egypt in the waters 
of the Nile.’’*? 

In order properly to understand this agreement, one must 
first of all bear in mind that the mean annual rainfall at 
Alexandria is eight inches, at Port Said four inches, and 
south of Cairo even less.** In the second place, the topo- 
graphical features prevent the construction of any sizeable 
irrigation works between the southern boundary of Egypt 
and the Delta.** Thirdly, both the Blue Nile and the White 
Nile have their sources outside of Egypt and the Sudan, the 
Blue Nile in a spring sacred to the Abyssinians some forty 
miles from Lake Tana (Tsana) and the White Nile in Lake 
Albert. Fourthly, the White Nile furnishes an almost con- 
stant supply of from 12,00 to 14,000 eubie feet a second 
whereas the Blue Nile furnishes as high as half a million 
eubie feet a second. Moreover, the water in the White Nile 
has largely drained off by the end of January. Now the cot- 
ton which is the principal crop of Egypt is planted in March 
and April and, hence, requires its most steady supply of 
water in May, June, and July. Since July and August are 
the only regular rainy season in Abyssinia, it is evident that 
if the flood were allowed to sweep down at that time, there 
would be no supply available when the White Nile runs dry 


3% Near East and India, vol. xxxv (May 16, 1929), p. 621. 

*® Baikie, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 106. 

* Crabités, ‘‘The Nile Waters Agreement’’, Foreign Affairs, vol. viii (Oc- 
tober, 1929), p- 148. 
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in January. The absolute dependence of Egypt upon the 
Sudan and upon Abyssinia is thus obvious. It was noted as 
far back as the time of the geographer, Strabo, who de- 
clared: ‘‘If you dispute Providence and Destiny, you can 
find many things in human affairs and nature that you 
would suppose might be much better performed in this or 
that way as, for instance, that Egypt should have plenty of 
rain of its own without being irrigated from the land of 
i thiopia.’’* 

EKingland likewise realized this fact some years ago. At 
the very time that Kitchener was marching toward Fashoda 
the idea of a dam at Lake Tana was already being formu- 
lated. In 1902 the English succeeded in negotiating with 
Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia a treaty by which he agreed 
‘‘not to construct or allow to be constructed any work across 
the Blue Nile, Lake Tana, or the Sorbat which would prevent 
the flow of their waters into the Nile, except in agreement 
with the government of Great Britain and of the Sudan.’’ 
In spite of surveys and negotiations nothing was done until 
1927 when Abyssinia decided to build the dam herself.** 

This resulted not only from the vigorous policy of the 
then Prince Regent, Ras Tafari, but also from his anger 
over England’s seeret agreement with Italy in 1925 to mark 
out their spheres of interest in Abyssinia.** Ras Tafari sent 
a representative, Dr. Warneh Martin, to the United States 
to obtain the permission of the State Department for an 
American firm to construct the dam. The contract was finally 
awarded to the J. G. White Construction Company of New 
York. 

When the news was published, the English government 
protested saying that the contract violated the terms of the 
1902 agreement. Dr. Martin soothed England by assuring 
her that the contract was subject to her approval. The situa- 

* Lyons, Capt. H.G., Some Geographic Aspects of the Nile, (Washington, 
1909), pp. 482 ff. 

* London Times, April 8, 1930, p. 15. 

** Near East and India, vol. xxxv (February 28, 1929), p. 260. 

* New York Times, March 18, 1930, p. 8. 
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tion remained uncertain until March 17, 1930, when Eng- 
land finally approved the contract in a slightly revised 
form.* 

By this new contract the British guarantee the capital 
furnished by the J. G. White Company. The bonds issued 
by the company are guaranteed by the Sudan Government’s 
agreement to pay water taxes for fifty years with the title 
remaining in the hands of Abyssinia. Recently, negotiations 
were concluded between Mr. MacGregor, Irrigation Adviser 
to the Sudan Government, Mr. Lardner, Vice-President of 
the J. G. White Company, and the Abyssinian Director 
General of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Belatingeta Heroui.* 

A United States company thus holds the key to Egyptian 
prosperity of the future and the maintenance of friendly re- 
lations between the Sudan and Egypt. Will this key unlock 
the gate to a settlement of Egypt’s demands in the Sudan 
and thus open the way for a final granting of Egypt’s com- 
plete independence by England? Or will the United States 
become involved in the liquidation of the century-old prob- 
lem of the Nile? Propheey is futile. If, however, the present 
administration adheres to the Coolidge policy that ‘‘the life 
and property of American citizens are part of the national 
domain even when abroad’’, Ethiopia may yet stretch out 
her hands to the Marines. 

Rayrorp W. Logan 


% London Times, April 8, 1930, p. 15. 
“ Thid. 











THE NEGRO AND NEW YORK, 1783 to 1865 
INTRODUCTION 

This thesis deals with the Negro in the State of New 

York, and more particularly in the City of New York, during 

; 2 . ’ ta) 
the period between the close of the Revolutionary War and 
the end of the Civil War. Certain subjects, as, for example, 
legislative abolition of slavery and the political rights of the 
Negro, must be considered from the point of view of the 
state as a whole. Other matters, such as the education of the 
Negro, and his religious activity, are primarily local mat- 
ters, and therefore will be considered largely from the point 
of view of New York City. It must be remembered, too, that 
prior to 1874 the City of New York included only Manhattan 
Island. 

The last part of this thesis deals briefly with the attitude 
of the people of New York towards the Negro question. It is 
obviously impossible to give a full discussion of this matter; 
I have therefore decided to devote most attention to Aboli- 
tion and Colonization, the two movements dealing primarily 
with the Negro, rather than to the primarily political as- 
pects of the problem, such as the Missouri Compromise, the 
Wilmot Proviso, and the like.’ 

Considering this article from the point of view of its length, one might 
question the propriety of publishing such a brief treatment of the Negro 
in New York. The matter of slaveholding has been amply treated by E. V. 
Morgan and A. J. Northrup; and special aspects of this history have been 
presented in such works as C. C. Andrews’ New York African Free Schools, 
in M. W. Ovington’s Half a Man, and in James W. Johnson’s Black Man- 
hattan. The economic conditions obtaining at that time among the Negroes of 
New York City, moreover, have been well set forth by George E. Haynes in 
his Negro at Work in New York and by A. G. Lindsay in his article in 
Volume VI, No. 2, of the Journal of Negro History, entitled ‘‘The Economic 
Condition of the Negroes of New York Prior to 1861.’’ 

Mr. Hirsch’s article justifies itself, however, by giving facts which his pred- 
ecessors in the field failed to note. In this respect he has made a contribution, 
and for this essay he was awarded a prize during his senior year at Princeton. 

THE EDITOR 

‘During the period covered by this thesis the name of the city and state 
was frequently written ‘‘New-York.’’ In the interest of uniformity I have 
consistently omitted the hyphen. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SLAVE IN NEW YORK 
I, THE GRADUAL ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN NEW YORK 

The history of Negro slavery in what is now New York 
begins in 1626 when eleven male Negro slaves were reported 
in the Colony of New Amsterdam.’ Two years later three 
Negro women arrived in the Colony.? The Dutch West India 
Company tried to encourage the importation of slaves,’ but 
slavery never really flourished under the Dutch.‘ Slaves in 
New Amsterdam ‘‘had almost full freedom of motion and 
assembly’’; they had legal protection against cruelty on the 
part of their masters, and they even possessed the right to 
acquire and hold property.® As a matter of fact, the lot of 
the slaves in New Amsterdam closely resembled that of an 
indentured servant. In 1644 eleven Negro slaves were 
manumitted, and with this act began the history of the free 
Negro in New York.’ 

In 1664 the British captured New Amsterdam from the 
Dutch, and soon after the treatment of the Negro became 
harsher.’ Although the first laws issued by the English in 
New York prohibited the holding of Christians as slaves 
(except as a punishment for criminals),’® nevertheless, a 
subsequent law provided that the baptizing of a Negro or 
Indian did not make manumission mandatory.”® Evidence 
of the harsher treatment of slaves by the English is found in 
the discovery of slaves fleeing to Canada in 1689 and sub- 
sequently and in the slave insurrections of 1712 and 1741.” 

1 Johnson, Black Manhattan, 4. 

*Tbid., 5. 

* Payne, The Negro in New York prior to 1860, 1. 

‘ Johnson, 5. 

* Ibid., 6. 

* Payne, 11. 

™ Johnson, 6. 

® Ibid., 6. 

* Payno, 11. 


*® Toid., 21. 
™ Johnson, 8-9. 
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After the insurrection of 1712 an even harsher slave code 
was adopted. Manumission was restricted, and free Negroes 
were not allowed to hold real estate. Although some of 
the provisions of these laws were subsequently modified, the 
code as a whole was still in force in 1776.’ Still slaves were 
treated in New York about the same as in any other colony.’ 

During the first part of the British rule in New York, 
slavery flourished,’ but in 1775 the introduction of slaves 
into New York had so declined that it was almost unnoticed,* 
and from this and the lack of determined opposition to aboli- 
tion within the state, we may conclude that slavery was 
proving economically unnecessary in New York as in the 
rest of the North. ‘‘In New England and New York the 
Negroes were merely house servants or farm hands.’” 
Manufacturing was rapidly assuming an important part of 
New York’s economic life, and slaves were not desirable for 
work in factories.® 

The only New York slave who ever rose to any promi- 
nence while a slave was Jupiter Hammon, the earliest Negro 
poet in this country of whom there is any record.’ He was 
born about 1720, and during the entire eighty years of his 
life belonged to Henry Lloyd of Lloyd’s Neck, Long Island, 
and to Mr. Lloyd’s son and grandson.* Hammon’s poems 
were almost all religious, and according to Robert Kerlin 
‘As religious poetry goes, or went in the Kighteenth cen- 
tury . . . this Negro slave may hold up his head in almost 
any company.’’? His most important work was a prose Ad- 
dress to the Neqroes in the State of New York written in 
1786 and published for the first time in New York City early 

‘Payne, 27-28. 

* Northrup, Slavery in New York, 286. 

* Johnson, 5. 

* Payne, 7-8. 

‘Brawley, A Short History of the American Negro, 45. 

® Roberts, New York, II, 455-456. 

7 Kerlin, Negro Poets and their Poems, 20. 

* Brawley, The Negro in Literature and Art, 12-13. 
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in the following year. Two more editions were published 
subsequently, one in Philadelphia and one in New York City. 
It is easy to understand why whites were willing to print 
Hammon’s Address, and it is surprising that it was not 
published in the South. Throughout he advises slaves to re- 
main faithful to their masters, ‘‘not only because God com- 
mands, but because our peace and comfort depend upon it.’” 
While he admits that ‘‘liberty is a great thing’’ he points 
out ‘‘Getting our liberty in this world is nothing to our hav- 
ing the liberty of the children of God,’” and he devotes the 
rest of the Address to glorifying religion. 

Agitation for the abolition of slavery in New York be- 
gan among the Quakers. In 1767 at a quarterly meeting of 
the Quakers in Purchase, New York, the question was raised 
whether it was ‘‘consistent with a Christian spirit”? to keep 
slaves.’ Four years later the New York Quakers at their 
annual meeting resolved that they would not sell their slaves 
except in liquidating an estate.* They also adopted a system 
of committees to visit Quakers and urge them to manumit 
their slaves.» In 1776 the Yearly Meeting practically dis- 
owned slave-holding members® by refusing to accept fi- 
nancial contributions or other services from them.’ At the 
same time similar movements were in progress among 
Quakers in neighboring states.* In 1784 there was only one 
Quaker slave-owner left in the State of New York, and by 
1787 he, too, had given up his slave.® 

It was inevitable that the American Revolution should 
bring anti-slavery sentiments, for sensible men could not 
help seeing the inconsistency involved in declaring ‘‘that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 


1Hammon, An Address .. ., 5. 

* Toid:,-9: 

> Goodell, Slavery and Anti-Slavery, 38. 

*Tbid., 38. 

5 Locke, Anti-Slavery in America ... 1619-1808, 34. 
* Tbid., 36. 

™ Goodell, 38. 

§ Locke, 36. 
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Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness,’’ and at the 
same time holding men in bondage. Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison and Patrick Henry were among the leaders who 
declared their hostility to slavery.’ Patrick Henry said, ‘‘Is 
it not amazing that at a time when the rights of humanity 
are defined and understood with precision, in a country 
above all others fond of liberty, that in such an age and in 
such a country we find men. . . adopting a principle as 
repugnant to humanity as it is inconsistent with the Bible 
and destructive of liberty?’” 

It is not surprising that this sentiment was found in New 
York also, ‘‘where slaves were few in number, and their 
employment was of little pecuniary value.’”* John Jay, who 
later was Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 


was one of the leading New York abolitionists, and in a letter. 


written on April 9, 1777, he urged that a clause providing 
for the abolition of slavery in New York be inserted in the 
first State Constitution,* and such action was proposed by 
Gouverneur Morris in the Constitutional Convention of 1777,’ 
but was defeated because of the opposition of the Hudson 
River Counties.® Jay continued to agitate for abolition even 
while in Europe. He wrote that as long as America made no 
provision for the emancipation of slaves ‘‘her prayers to 
Heaven for liberty were impious.’’’ The New York State 
Legislature provided that slaves who served in the army 
for three years and were honorably discharged should be 
free.’ Jay applauded this law partly because it would lead 
to emancipation, ‘‘for the dictates of humanity and true 
? Northrup, 286. 


2 Jameson, The American Revolution considered as a Social Movement. 
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policy equally interest me in favor of this unfortunate class 
of men’’ whose ‘‘natural faculties are probably as good as 
ours.’’? It should be pointed out, however, that Jay was a 
benevolent slaveholder. He said, ‘‘I purchase slaves and 
manumit them at proper ages and when their faithful serv- 
ices shall have afforded a reasonable retribution.’” 

In 1785 the first steps were taken by the New York Legis- 
lature in the long series of laws which finally led to the 
abolition of slavery in New York State, and in the same year 
the first organization was formed to promote emancipation 
of the Negro. The full name of this organization was ‘‘The 
Society for Promoting the Manumission of Slaves and Pro- 
tecting such of them as have been or may be Liberated,’” 
and will hereafter be referred to as the New York Manu- 
mission Society. John Jay was the first president of the 
Society,* and Alexander Hamilton its first secretary.’ Jay 
was chosen to draft a petition to the Legislature urging a 
law to prohibit the exportation of slaves. In it he said ‘‘To 
contend for our own liberty and to deny that blessing to 
others involves an inconsistency not to be excused.’ That 
the Abolitionists should seek first the prohibition of the 
exportation of slaves is another indication that slavery was 
dying out in New York, and that they feared that slaves 
would be sold to Southerners. The most important work of 
the New York Manumission Society was in connection with 
the African Free Schools which the Society founded in New 
York City.’ The Society sent delegates to the American Con- 
vention of Abolition Societies, and from the minutes of the 
1797 Convention we get an account of the activity of the 
Society outside of educational work. They reported that 
during 1796 they reeeived complaints from 90 Negroes, who 


1 Johnson, I, 192-193. 

? Pellew, John Jay, 329, quoting from the Jay manuscripts. 
William Jay, The Life of John Jay, I, 231. 

*Thid., I, 231. 
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* Andrews, C. C., New York, African Free Schools, passim. 
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claimed to be illegally held in slavery in New York. In 36 
cases the Society was able to gain the freedom of the Ne- 
groes in question and in only two eases were they unsuccess- 
ful. The remaining cases were still pending when the re- 
port was filed.’ It is obvious that some organization was 
necessary to protect the rights of Negroes, who could not be 
expected to know just what their rights were and to be able 
to hire a lawyer to defend them, and the Manumission So- 
ciety deserves great credit for such unselfish efforts. 

As has been said, the first legal step toward eventual 
abolition of slavery in the State was taken in 1785 when the 
Legislature authorized the manumission of slaves under 50 
without bond provided a certificate could be obtained from 
certain public officials stating that the Negro appeared to 
be ‘‘of sufficient ability to provide for himself.’ The same 
law provided that any slave brought into the State after 
June 1, 1785 and sold should be free, and the seller should 
be fined 100 pounds. This law also granted to all Negroes, 
including slaves, the right of trial by jury in capital offenses. 

A few weeks prior to the passage of this act, the Legis- 
lature had passed a bill providing for the gradual abolition 
of slavery in the State. This bill was vetoed by the Council 
of Revision and its objections were expressed in a letter 
from Gov. George Clinton to the Legislature, in which he 
pointed out that the proposed law provided that no person 
with any Negro blood should ever be allowed to vote in New 
York.* Two-thirds of the Senate voted to override the veto, 
but such a proportion could not be attained in the As- 
sembly,‘ and it was not for fourteen years that a law pro- 
viding for gradual abolition was enacted. 

On May 1, 1786 a law was enacted providing that ‘‘all 
Negro slaves become the property of the people of this state, 
by attainder or conviction of any person whomsoever, and 

1 Minutes of the Proceedings of the Fourth American Convention. . 
of Abolition Societies, 1797, 37-43. 

2 Laws of New York, 8th Sess., Chapter 68. 
*C. Z. Lincoln, Messages from the Governors, I, 237. 


*Olbrich, The Development of Sentiment on Negro Suffrage to 1860, 17. 
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now in possession of the Commissioners of forfeitures, be, 
and they are hereby manumitted.’’* Thus we see that the 
people of the State as a whole disapproved of slavery at 
this early date, for they were unwilling that the State should 
either possess or sell slaves. 

The petition of the New York Manumission Society ask- 
ing for the prohibition of the exportation of slaves from 
New York was partially answered by the Legislature in 
1788, when the purchase of a slave with the intent to export 
and sell was prohibited.* The punishment for a violation of 
this law was to be a fine of 100 pounds and the slave was to 
be freed. The same law contains a general slave code, among 
whose provisions are that if a slave strikes a white person 
he shall be tried and punished as for petty larceny.’ A slave 
cannot be used as a witness in any civil case, but in criminal 
sases the evidence of one slave may be used for or against 
another slave. Selling strong liquor to a slave is punishable 
by a fine of forty shillings, half of which is to go to the 
master. A contract made by a slave without the consent of 
his master is void, a rather liberal provision, considering the 
fact that elsewhere a slave was unable to make a contract 
under any circumstances.‘ The marriages of slaves were not 
declared legal until 1809.° The Law of 1788 repeats the pro- 
visions of the Law of 1785 in regard to manumission, and 
authorizes the manumission of slaves other than those men- 
tioned in the earlier law provided that a bond of 200 pounds 
is posted ‘‘to keep and save such slave from becoming or 
being a charge’’ to his locality. 

The task of providing for those persons who had become 
the property of the State when their master’s estates had 


Laws of New York, 9th Sess., Chap. 58. 

* Tbid., 11th Sess., Chap. 40. 

*The punishment for petty larceny in New York State was ‘‘such corporal 
punishment, not extending to life or limb, as the same (sic) court ... shall 
think proper.’’ If the punishment is whipping, not more than 39 lashes shall 
be given in one day. (Laws of N.Y., 10th Sess., Chap. 65). 
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been confiscated, had been emancipated by the Act of May 
1, 1786, and were unable to support themselves, was as- 
signed to the overseers of the poor in each locality, aided 
by funds from the State Treasurer. They were required to 
grant the former slaves the same treatment as was granted 
to other indigent persons." 

In 1795 John Jay was elected Governor of the State of 
New York. As a former president? of the New York Manu- 
mission Society, in the preamble to whose constitution he 
had declared ‘‘It is our duty . . . to endeavor, by law- 
ful ways and means, to enable them (the slaves) to share 
equally with us in. . . civil and religious liberty . . . to 
which our brethren are, by nature, as much entitled to as 
ourselves,’ it would be expected that he would actively 
support abolition legislation while governor. But because 
of fear that if he advocated such legislation publicly he 
would add party opposition to the already existing opposi- 
tion to abolition, he preferred to have the abolition bill 
originate in the Legislature, and ‘‘it seems to have been his 
determination, on becoming governor, that so far as his in- 
fluence could effect it, such a bill should be moved at every 
session till enacted.’* In 1796, the first year of Jay’s ad- 
ministration, a bill providing for gradual abolition was con- 
sidered by the Assembly, and defeated, due to a repugnance 
of a majority of the assemblymen of taking property with- 
out compensation.* The following year a similar bill was 
blocked by a hostile majority in the State Senate.’ In 1798 
an abolition bill passed the Assembly by a majority of 
twenty-six votes, but was defeated in the Senate.* Finally 

1 Tbid., 15th Sess., Chap. 17. 

*He had resigned on becoming Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Whitelock, The Life and Times of John Jay, 302. 
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in 1799 the bill passed the Assembly by thirty-six votes and 
the Senate by ten,’ and on March 29, 1799 Governor Jay 
signed the bill.2 Under the bill all persons born after July 
4, 1799 whose mothers were slaves were to be bound in 
service to the master of their mother under the same con- 
ditions as children ‘‘bound to service by overseers of the 
poor,’’ until they reached the age of twenty-five, if women, 
or twenty-eight, if men. A master entitled to the services of 
a young Negro under this law was allowed to release him 
before he had reached the age of one year, and thereafter 
the child was to be supported as a pauper by the overseers 
of the poor. 

All things considered, this was a very fair way of putting 
an end to slavery in New York. No slaves were to be sud- 
denly cast loose in the world without means of support (ex- 
cept in the case of manumission of slaves considered able 
to support themselves), and no masters were to be deprived 
of their slaves against their consent. After the passage of 
this law the end of slavery in New York was but a matter 
of years. The census figures*® show that the number of slaves 
in the entire state was virtually the same in 1800 as a de- 
eade earlier, but after the law of 1799 began to take effect 
(for old slaves were dying and no new slaves were being 
born to take their place) the decline was steady until 1827, 
when a new law went into effect. 

Further to prevent the importation and exportation of 


*Ibid., I, 407-408. 
* Laws of New York, 22nd Sess., Chap. 62. 


3’ Year Slaves in N. Y. State Slaves in N. Y. City 
1786 18,889 2,103 
1790 21,324 2,369 
1800 20,613 2,868 
1810 15,017 1,686 
1814 11,480 920 
1820 10,046 518 
1830 55* — 
1840 4 —_ 


From Census of State of New York for 18565 viii and xi. 
*Given as 75 in United States Census Bureau: Negro Population, 1790- 
1915, -p. 57. 
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slaves, already partially prohibited under the laws of 1785 
and 1788, the Legislature enacted in 1801 that no person 
could bring a slave into the State unless he had lived out- 
side the State for one year, had owned the slave for one year, 
and intended to reside permanently in the State. Similarly 
no person could take a slave out of the State unless he had 
lived in the State for one year, had owned the slave for a 
year, and intended to live outside the State permanently. An 
exception was made in favor of visitors, who had to take 
out of the State the same number of slaves as they brought 
into the State (except when prevented by ‘‘unavoidable ac- 
cident’’). Similarly New Yorkers traveling outside the State 
were required to bring back the same number of slaves as 
they had taken out, (with the same exception).* This law if 
fully enforeed made it virtually impossible for any New 
Yorker to dispose of his slaves outside the State, unless he 
desired to leave the State. Under the Law of 1788, the pur- 
chase of slaves for exportation was prohibited only in cases 
where there was intent to sell outside the State, and this 
was difficult to prove. For example, in 1792 a Negro woman 
was sold by Philip Lott, a resident of New York, to George 
Matthews, of Georgia. Matthews gave the slave to his daugh- 
ter, whose husband took the slave to Kentucky and sold her. 
The child of the Negro woman claimed freedom under the 
New York Law of 1788, but the court ruled that ‘‘The Act 
of New York prohibited only the purchase and exportation 
of slaves for the purpose of being sold without the State, 
not their exportation for other purposes.’” Inasmuch as 
Matthews and his daughter had kept the slave for some time, 
it was assumed that they had not taken her out of the State 
for the purpose of sale. Thus any New Yorker could sell 
his slave to a resident of a slave State, with the arrangement 
that the slave would not be resold for a few years. This 
practice was prevented by the Law of 1801. 
1ZLaws of New York, 24th Sess., Chap. 188. 


*Carney v. Hampton, 3 T.B. Mon. 228, May 1826, quoted in Catterall, 
Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery and the Negro, I, 306. 
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Six years later the provisions in regard to exportation 
of slaves were amended to make ten years the required time 
during which the exporter had to have lived in the state and 
owned the slave. Furthermore, he had to prove this before 
one of certain publie officials before he was allowed to take 
the slave from the State.t From this we may conclude that 
there were some evasions of the Law of 1801. 

In 1809 manumitted slaves were declared capable to re- 
ceive and hold all estates, real and personal, like any other 
person. It was this act also that declared legal all marriages, 
past and future, between parties of whom at least one was a 
slave.’ 

The following year the importation of slaves was further 
prohibited by eliminating the provision of the Law of 1801 
permitting persons to bring their slaves with them if they 
intended to reside permanently within the State. Only in the 
company of travelers could slaves be imported. Nine months 
was given as the border-line between travel and permanent 
residence. In other words an imported slave became free 
after being in New York State nine months.’ This same law 
tells of one method previously used to evade the New York 
laws in regard to importation and sale of slaves. Slave- 
owners in adjacent States manumitted their slaves and ‘‘in- 
duced’’ them to migrate to New York and bind themselves 
for a term of years to residents of New York. In return for 
this ‘‘inducement’’ of the slaves, the New York residents 
would pay the former slave-owners the full value of the 
slave. In some ways indentured servants were better than 
slaves for their masters, because when the servant grew old 
the master was under no obligation to provide for him, but 
could turn him out, and he would then become a public 
charge. To prevent this practice, this law provided that no 
such ‘‘indenture, contract or bond shall be obligatory within 
this state.’’ Finally the same law declared that children of 


1 Laws of New York, 30th Sess., Chap. 77. 
2 Tbid., 32nd Sess., Chap. 44. 
®> Act of March 30th, 1810, quoted in Northrup, Slavery in New York, 295. 
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slaves who would normally be bound to service until twenty- 
five or twenty-eight were to be free at twenty-one if their 
masters failed to teach them to read the Scriptures. This 
provision would act as a strong encouragement to the master 
to educate his servant, through fear of losing the most valu- 
able years of his service. 

During the War of 1812 slaves were allowed to enlist 
upon receiving the consent of their masters. The master was 
to receive the $25 bounty, and the slave was to be free when 
honorably discharged from the army.’ 

On January 28, 1817, Governor Daniel B. Tompkins sent 
a special message to the Legislature requesting the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘some future date, not more remote than the 
4th day of July, 1827 on which slavery shall cease within 
this state.’’? The usual abolitionist reasons were given, such 
as the rights of all and the injustice of slavery. This re- 
quest was answered by the Legislature by the law of March 
31,1817 which declared that ‘‘every Negro, mulatto, or mus- 
tee, within this state, born before July 4, 1799, shall, from 
and after July 4, 1827, be free.’’* According to J. D. Ham- 
mond, those most responsible for the enactment of this law, 
in addition to Governor Tompkins, were Peter Jay, William 
Jay, (sons of John Jay), and Cadwallader D, Colden.* 

There were many other provisions in regard to slavery 
in this important law. The sale of a slave within the State 
was prohibited. Children born of a slave mother after the 
enactment of this law were to be held in service for only 
twenty-one years instead of twenty-five or twenty-eight. 

The Act of March 30, 1810 in regard to the education of 
children of slaves was amended to provide that if the master 
failed to teach the servant to read the Seriptures or give him 
‘‘four quarters schooling’’ before he reached the age of 


eighteen, the servant should be free at eighteen, and for the 


1ZLaws of New York, 38th Sess., Chap. 18. 
?Lincoln, Messages from the Governors, I, 881. 
*> Laws of New York, 40th Sess., Chap. 37. 


* History of the Political Parti he State of New York, I, 432-433. 
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next three years should be bound out to another master as 
an apprentice. This shows that while providing for the 
emancipation of the slaves within her borders the State was 
not oblivious of the necessity of looking out for the interests 
of and providing an education for young Negroes. The sale 
or transfer of slaves imported after April 8, 1801 was pro- 
hibited. Persons intending to reside in New York State per- 
manently were allowed to bring with them slaves born since 
July 4, 1799, who were to be subjected to the Law of 1799, 
and thus become servants until twenty-five, if women, or 
twenty-eight, if men. 

The virtual end of slavery in New York State came on 
the fourth of July, 1827, and very little attention was paid 
to the event, presumably because it had been known for ten 
years just when the end would come. The New York Evening 
Post contains no mention of the emancipation, either in their 
issue of the third of July or that of the fifth. (No edition ap- 
peared on Independence Day). The Albany Argus and City 
Gazette on the morning of the fourth reprinted Governor 
Tompkins’ 
Act, but devoted no further attention to the momentous oe- 
currence. Three days later there appeared in the Albany 
Argus and City Gazette a brief account of the parade and 
meeting held by Albany Negroes on the sixth in celebration 
of the abolition of slavery in New York State. In this edition 
the Argus traced briefly the progress of emancipation in the 
State. Assuming that the press reflects the opinion of the 
people, it is interesting to compare the negligible interest of 
New Yorkers in the abolition of slavery within their own 
borders with the intense excitement raised during the next 
few decades in regard to slavery in other parts of the Union. 

Strictly speaking slavery did not end in New York State 
on Independence Day, 1827. Travellers could still bring 
slaves into the State for not more than nine months, and the 
eensus of 1830 showed that there were at least fifty-five 
slaves in the State when the census was taken, and ten years 
later there were four. In 1850 one ‘‘aged”’ slave was found 


message of 1817 calling for the Emancipation 
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in Putnam County.’ (one of the four in 1840 also lived in 
that county) and inasmuch as the right of travelers to bring 
slaves into the State had been revoked in 1841,” one is forced 
to conclude that this old Negro was not legally a slave, but 
continued to live with his master as a slave. 

That slavery could not legally exist in New York after 
1841 under any circumstances (except as concerned fugitive 
slaves) was definitely determined by the New York Court of 
Appeals in the famous Lemmon Slave ease. Several slaves 
belonging to Juliet Lemmon, a resident of Virginia, were 
traveling in 1852 in the company of Mr. Lemmon from Vir- 
ginia to New Orleans, by way of New York City. While they 
were in New York City, Louis Napoleon, a New York Negro, 
secured a writ of habeas corpus on their behalf.* Mr. Lem- 
mon and his counsel denied the constitutionality of the Law 
of 1841, because it regulated interstate commerce and failed 
to grant to the citizens of every State ‘‘all privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the several states’’ as provided 
by Article IV, Section 2 of the United States Constitution.‘ 
The case was appealed to the New York Supreme Court’ and 
then to the New York Court of Appeals. The Virginia 
Legislature directed the State Attorney-General to aid Mr. 
Lemmon, and Governor Clark of New York, in accordance 
with a resolution of the legislature, furnished assistance to 
those appearing in behalf of the Negroes.’ The opinion of 
the Court of Appeals was that the Law of 1841 was constitu- 
tional, and that therefore the slaves were free.® 

Violation of the slave laws were not uncommon. The New 
York Vigilance Committee in their Annual Report for the 
year 1837 declares that ‘‘many instances’’ have been found 


1Census of the State of New York for 1858, xi. 

2 Laws of New York, 68th Sess., Cl ap. 247. 

*New York Court of Appeals. Report of the Lemmon Slave Case, 4. 
* Tbid., 45. 

5 Tbid., 12. 

*1btd., 15. 

* Tbid., 13. 

® Tbid., 121. 
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‘tof persons having estates in the South, who reside here, 
and keep slaves in defiance of the laws.’ The committee 
says that it is a ‘‘common practice to remove them after a 
residence of several years to the South, and dispose of them 
in the markets.’ The Vigilance Committee furnished legal 
aid to such Negroes in securing their freedom. 


II, FUGITIVE SLAVES IN NEW YORK 

New York was concerned with the fugitive slave problem 
as early as 1705, when the Colonial Legislature passed a law 
to prevent Negro slaves from traveling more than forty 
miles north of Albany ‘‘at or above a certain place called 
Sarachtoge’’ unless in the company of his master or the 
latter’s employee, agent, or relative. The purpose of this act, 
it was stated in the preamble, was to prevent the carrying of 
information to the French in Canada, with whom war was 
being waged.* 

Not only did slaves flee to Canada, but also to the 
Indians. About this time a treaty was negotiated with the 
Six Nations in which the latter agreed to surrender any 
slaves that should seek refuge in their midst. This treaty 
was disallowed by Queen Anne in 1709.‘ 

The Law of 1788 in regard to slavery® declared that ‘‘If 
any person... shall. . . employ, harbour, conceal, or 
entertain, anv Negro or other slave, knowing such Negro, 
or other slave to be the slave of any other person unless he 
has the consent of the owner,’’ he shall pay the sum of 5 
pounds for every twenty-four hours the slave was under 
his eare.® If the slave is lost or dies while illegally in the pos- 
session of another, the latter shall pay the full value of the 
slave. This law obviously applies to Abolitionists who se- 
cured slaves from bondage as well as to persons who kid- 

1 Being a commercial center, New York City attracted all classes. 

See Bancroft’s Slave-Trading in the Old South, passim. 

> MeDougall, Fugitive Slaves, 97-8. 

‘Johnson, 7. 

®* Laws of New York, 11th Sess., Chap. 40. 

* But such fine was not to exceed the full value of the slave. 
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napped slaves to resell them. However, I did not find any 
case in which this provision was used. 

In a discussion of laws dealing with fugitive slaves in 
New York it seems desirable to quote the section of the 
Federal Constitution dealing with this subject, as it is the 
basis of almost all action taken to recover fugitive slaves. 
‘*No person held to service or labor in one State under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such sery- 
ice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due.’”* Therefore when 
New York State ratified the Constitution in June, 1788 she 
undertook a positive obligation to all other States in the 
Union, which no power in the State could legally alter. 

In 1793 Congress passed a Fugitive Slave Law, provid- 
ing that a man claiming that another is a fugitive slave be- 
longing to him need only appear before a local magistrate, 
federal judge, etc., personally or by attorney and submit 
‘*proof,’’? which might be only an affidavit, and then the 
said officer would grant him permission to take the alleged 
slave back to his own State. If anyone should prevent the 
execution of this law he was liable to a fine of $500 to be re- 
covered by and for the benefit of the claimant. This did not 
limit the right of the claimant to recover further damages.’ 
In the case re Peter, alias Lewis Martin, the United States 
Cireuit Court for the Southern District of New York held 
that the examination before a magistrate was only to de- 
termine the right of the claimant to carry the alleged slave 
back to his own State, where a trial might be held to de- 
termine the right of the claimant to the Negro.* The chance 
of a Negro, claimed as a slave, to prove his freedom in a 
Southern court was negligible, so the effect of this ruling 
was merely to justify the hasty trials that preceded the 
transportation of alleged slaves to the South. 

On May 6, 1840 Governor Seward signed a bill which at- 


99 


1Art. IV, Sec. 2. 
2 Siebert, The Underground Railroad, 360-1. 


? Paine’s Reports, 613, quoted in Siebert, 257. 
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tempted to insure trial by jury to those who were claimed 
as fugitives within the State of New York. Under the pro- 
visions of this law’ a person claimed as a fugitive slave 
might be brought into a state court by a writ of habeas 
corpus and then a jury was to determine ‘‘the claim to the 
service of such alleged fugitive, his identity, and the fact of 
his having escaped from another state of the United States 
to this state.’’ This law also makes it the duty of the District 
Attorney, or ‘‘some counsellor of the Supreme Court, in 
good standing’”’ appointed by the court that is trying the 
case, ‘‘to conduct the defense of such alleged fugitive,’’ at 
the State’s expense. Thus the State of New York tried to 
grant to fugitive slaves protection, legal assistance, and a 
fair trial. It virtually rendered inoperative within the State 
of New York the national Fugitive Slave Law of 1793, for it 
might prove exceedingly difficult to find a jury of New 
Yorkers who would send a Negro back to the South. Need- 
less to say, this aroused the anger of the Southern States, 
as will be shown in the dispute with Virginia.’ 

But this law was not long enforced, for in 1842 the 
United States Supreme court handed down its decision in 
the important case of Prigg vs. The Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Justice Story, in writing the opinion of the court, 
declared that the enforcement of the fugitive slave clause of 
the Constitution was the right of Congress,’ and that ‘‘where 
Congress have exercised a power over a particular subject 
civen them by the Constitution it is not competent for state 
legislation to add to the provisions of Congress upon that 
subject.’’* Therefore the New York Act of May 6, 1840 was 
unconstitutional. However, it remained on the New York 
statute books until 1880, although in his annual message to 
the Legislature in January, 1861 Governor Edwin Morgan 
had recommended its repeal.® 


‘Laws of New York, 63rd Sess. Chap. 225. 

? Infra. 

*Peter’s Reports, 615-616. 

‘ Thid., 618. 

*Lineoln, Messages from the Governors, V. 302. 
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An interesting and bitter dispute with Virginia arose 
under the administration of Governor Seward. In July 
1839, Isaac, a slave belonging to John G. Colbey, of Norfolk, 
Virginia, was found in New York City on board the Robert 
Carter of the latter city. Isaac was taken back to Virginia 
without examination, and Governor Campbell of Virginia 
demanded of Governor Seward the extradition of Peter 
Johnson, Edward Smith, and Isaac Gamsey, Negro sailors 
of the Robert Carter who were accused in Virginia of aiding 
the escape of Isaac and of slave-stealing.! Seward refused 
to extradite these men because, as he told the Legislature 
in his annual message in January 1841, the ‘‘acts charged 
upon the persons demanded were not recognized as criminal 
by the laws of all civilized countries, and that consequently 
the case did not fall within the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.’ Needless to say, Virginia would 
not accept this interpretation of the Constitution. According 
to Governor Seward, Governor Campbell declared that ‘‘if 
such an interpretation prevailed, it might ultimately become 
the important and solemn duty of Virginia to appeal from 
the cancelled obligations of the national compact to original 
rights and the law of self-preservation.’’ That was exceed- 
ingly strong language and shows the bitterness of feeling 
in regard to slavery at the time. The New York Assembly 
referred this dispute to a committee, which submitted a re- 
port supporting the position of Governor Seward.® 

While the Federal Constitution provided that fugitives 
from justice found in another State ‘‘shall on demand . 
be delivered up to be removed to the State having jurisdic- 
tion of the crime,’ this is only a moral duty, and there is no 
legal power that can force a Governor to extradite if he 
refuses so to do. Thus the dispute was in a deadlock. 

A year later, on February 24, 1841, Governor Seward re- 

1 Wilson, The Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, 472. 

Lincoln, Messages from the Governors, III, 777. 

*Ibid., III, 778. 


‘ Art. IV, See. 2. 
5 Beard, American Government and Politics, 120. 
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quested the Virginia executive to extradite Robert F. Curry, 
who had been charged in New York for forgery and had fled 
to Virginia.’ Forgery was an offense in Virginia as well as 
New York, and there was no reason in the ease itself why 
the person in question should not be extradited, but the 
Governor of Virginia refused to grant the request until 
Governor Seward should reverse his decision in regard to 
Johnson, Smith, and Gansey. The Virginia Governor saw 
a chance to give Seward a taste of his own medicine, and 
considered that a sufficient reason for the refusal. However, 
it was a futile effort, for it was clear that Seward would not 
yield on a matter of principle, merely for the sake of being 
able to punish a forger. That spring John M. Patton became 
Acting Governor of Virginia, and surrendered Curry.’ 

But meanwhile the Virginia Legislature devised a better 
plan for bringing pressure to bear on New York to obtain 
the extradition of the three Negroes. It passed a law which, 
according to Governor Seward, would impose . . . offensive 
restrictions upon citizens of this State carrying on com- 
merce with Virginia.’ This law was not to go into effect 
until May 1, 1842, and the Governor had the power to sus- 
pend it when the Governor of New York should extradite the 
three slave-stealers and when the New York Law of May 6, 
1840 should be repealed.‘ 

Governor Seward stood firm in defense of the three 
Negro sailors. In his annual message in January, 1842 he 
declared that New York ‘‘acknowledges no natural inequal- 
ity in man,’’ but will protect those ‘‘whose freedom is as- 
sailed, not for any wrong-doing of their own, but because 
the greatest of all crimes was committed against their an- 
cestors.. . . We cannot renounce the principle that all men 
are born free and equal, nor any of its legitimate conse- 
quences.’ Such sentiments could hardly be expected to 

1Lineoln, Messages from the Governors, ITI, 910. 

2 [bid., IIT, 915. 

* Thid., III, 910. 


*7btd., III, 911. 
5 Ibid., III, 936-7. 
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soothe the anger of Virginia, or the rest of the South, which 
had now become interested in the New York-Virginia dis- 
pute. South Carolina joined Virginia by passing a law re- 
stricting commerce with New York after May 1, 1842, with 
the same conditions under which the law would be suspended 
as were contained in the Virginia law.’ Mississippi also 
passed a similar law.? 

Meanwhile the New York Legislature was weakening in 
its support of Governor Seward. An attempt to repeal the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1840 passed the Senate but failed in 
the Assembly.* On April 11, 1842, two days after Governor 
Seward had informed the Legislature of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in Prigg vs. Pennsylvania declaring that 
law unconstitutional,* the Legislature passed a resolution 
declaring its agreement with Virginia’s position in regard 
to the Negro slave-stealers.’ Governor Seward replied the 
next day that he remained ‘‘of the opinion that a being 
possessed of the physical, moral, and intellectual faculties 
common to the human race, cannot, by the force of any 
Constitution or laws, be goods or chattels or a thing, and 
that nothing but goods, chattels, and things can be the sub- 
ject of . . . theft.’ It was obvious that the case would never 
be settled as long as a man with such extreme anti-slavery 
views was in power at Albany. The following January he 
was succeeded by William C. Bouck who announced in his 
first message to the Legislature that he agreed with that 
body’s resolution of April 11, 1842, and the Negroes were 
extradited. 

The result of this dispute was merely to intensify inter- 
sectional ill-feeling, which obviously had become pretty seri- 
ous when one State passed laws hostile to the commerce of 
another State. 

1 Tbid., IIT, 980. 

? Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Ed.) XXIV, 734. 

* Lincoln, Messages from the Governors, III, 937. 

‘ Ibid., III, 1028. 


5 Tbid., III, 1030. 
* Tbid., IV, 7-9. 
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As to the legal question in dispute, in 1860 the Supreme 
Court held that it was the duty of a governor to surrender 
a fugitive from justice charged with an offense not illegal 
in the State to which the fugitive has fled. 

The provisions of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 were 
strengthened by an act of Congress on September 18, 1850. 
This law declared that the testimony of the alleged fugitive 
should not be admitted as evidence in the hearing before a 
United States Commissioner to find out if the claimant 
should be allowed to take the Negro back to the South, that 
the claimant might recover $1,000 a slave lost from a person 
who should successfully aid slaves to escape, that in addition 
six months’ imprisonment and a $1,000 fine might be im- 
posed for helping a Negro to escape, that if a slave should 
escape from the custody of a United States Marshal or 
Deputy Marshal, the claimant might recover from the said 
officer’s bond the full value of the slave, whether the officer 
aided the escape or not.? Great indignation was aroused in 
New York by the passage of this law. In Syracuse on the 
fourth of Oetober a public meeting was held and a Vigilance 
Committee of thirteen citizens was formed to prevent the 
recapture of any alleged fugitive without due process of 
law.* It was this Committee that was responsible for the 
Jerry rescue the following year.‘ 

That Virginia was anxious to have New York’s Law of 
1840 repealed is not surprising in view of the fact that a 
great many slaves fled to New York either en route to 
Canada or to reside permanently in this country.’ Frederick 
Douglass is an example of the latter type. Born a slave in 
Talbot County, Maryland,’ he escaped to New York City at 


1 Kentucky vs. Dennison, 24 Howard, 103-110. 

? Siebert, 361-4. 

*Tbid., 71. 

‘Ibid., 72. Vide infra. 

5 Siebert, The Underground Railroad, 236, mentions New York City, EI- 
mira and Buffalo among the places in New York State having a considerable 
number of fugitives. 

® Douglass, The Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, 1. 
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the age of 21 in September 1838." There he was told by an- 
other escaped slave that ‘‘New York was full of slaves re- 
turning from the watering places of the Nort that the col- 
ored people were not to be trusted; that tlh cre were hired 
men of my own color who would betzay me for a few dollars; 
that there were hired men even on the lookout for fugitives; 
that I ought not to think of going upon the wharves or into 
any colored boarding house, for all such plac were closely 
watched.’ David Ruggles, Secretary of New York 
Vigilance Committee, took Douglass to his .ome and eared 
for him for some time,’ until Douglass went to live in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. There he identified himself with 
the Abolitionists, and became one of the most active m= 1- 
bers of that organization. His favorite line was ‘‘I was a 
slave! Am I not a man?’”* A few years later fears of capture 
caused Douglass to go to Europe,® and while he was there 
some friends paid his old master so as to obtain his emanci- 
pation.’ Upon his return from Europe he settled in Roch- 
ester and established the North Star, an abolitionist news- 
paper.’ In addition to his work on his newspaper, he con- 
tinued to speak for the anti-slavery cause in Rochester and 
vicinity,® and was also an active agent of the Underground 
Railroad.” His feeling in this matter is probably similar to 
that of most of those engaged in similar work: ‘‘As a means 
of destroying slavery it was like bailing out the oeean with 
a teaspoon, but the thought that there was ove less slave, 
and one more freeman... brought to my heart unspeakable 
joy.’’* Douglass’ duty was to collect money to pay the fares 

‘ Ibid., 164-9. 

? Ibid., 171-2. 

* Ibid., 172. 

‘ Ibid., 173. 

‘Ibid. 184. 

® Johnson, 30. 

7 Douglass, 200. 

* Tbid., 220. 

® [bid., 226. Infra. 

 Thid., 229. 

4 Ibid., 231. 
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of fugitives from Rochester to St. Catharines,’ a Canadian 
town near Niagara Falls. Until he was able to collect this 
money and ~ til conditions were such that it was safe for 
the fugitives ,o leave, Douglass cared for them in his own 
home, or arranged for their boarding elsewhere. At one time 
there were as many as eleven fugitives in his home.? The 
attitude of most of the citizens of Rochester towards the 
vork of the ™»derground Railroad is indicated by Douglass’ 
tatement tL. - ‘*We seldom called in vain upon Whig or 
‘emocrat for .; lp. Men were better than their theology and 
truer to humanity than to their politics or their offices.’” 

He tells of an incident when the law partner of the 
United States Commissioner at Rochester came to Douglass 
and told him that a Southerner was asking the Commissioner 
to help recapture his slaves, which the law partner knew 
were at that time under the care of Douglass and his asso- 
ciates. Because of this information Douglass was able to 
eet the slaves to St. Catharines before the Federal officers 
eould catch them.* 

Douglass took part in the Free-Soil Convention of 1848,° 
and withdrew from the Garrison wing of the Abolitionist 
Movement which opposed taking political action.* Douglass’ 
ideas were rather like those of Arthur and Lewis Tappan. 

A few weeks before John Brown made his raid on 
Harper’s Ferry, he tried to get Douglass to join him, but 
Douglass refused’ for the reason that he saw no way for the 
raid to work out successfully. Nevertheless, when John 
Brown had been eaptured letters were found in his posses- 
sion which implicated Douglass in the plot.* Douglass fled to 
Canada and thence to England, until the storm blew over.’ 


1 Siebert, The Underground Railroad, 78. 
? Douglass, 231. 

3 Thid., 
4 Tbid., 
5 Thid., 
6 Thid., 
7 Tbid., 
STbid., 269. 

® Ibid., 270-271, 282. 
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During the Civil War Douglass was among the first to 
suggest that Negroes be enlisted in the Union army,’ and 
in 1863 he appealed to Lincoln to authorize Negro regi- 
ments.’ Lincoln’s liking for him is shown by his saying to his 
secretary during an interview with Douglass, ‘‘Tell Gover- 
nor Buckingham (of Connecticut) to wait, for I want to have 
a long talk with my friend, Frederick Douglass.’ After the 
Civil War Douglass was an officer and trustee of the Freed- 
man’s Savings and Trust Co., and held a number of offica,. 
under the Federal Government, including those of Marsh:, 
of the District of Columbia and Minister resident to Haiti. 
Douglass was not only the most prominent fugitive slave, 
but also the most influential Negro of his day. He died in 
1895.‘ 

There were a large number of branches of the Under- 
ground Railroad that ran through New York State.® One 
line ran from Baltimore and other points in the slave states 
through Philadelphia, Princeton, and New Brunswick to 
New York City. From New York City some fugitives 
travelled to Albany, Troy, Syracuse and Rochester, and fi- 
nally across to Canada. Another line branched off at Troy 
and went through Vermont, back to New York across Lake 
Champlain, and then into Canada at Rouses Point, New 
York. Still other fugitives went from New York City 
through New Haven into New England, which was compara- 
tively safe for fugitives. Another line cut across Pennsyl- 
rania from Philadelphia through Wilkesbarre, to Peter- 
borough, New York, where Gerrit Smith’s home was open 
to all fugitives.® From Peterborough the slaves travelled, as 
a rule, to Port Ontario where they took a boat to Canada. 
Many branches of the Underground Railroad in Western 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Ed.), VIII, 448. 

? Douglass, 302. 

* Tbid., 314. 

* Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Ed.), VIII, 448. 

® See the map opposite page 113 in Siebert. 

* Siebert, 107. Smith was the Liberty Party candidate for President in 


1848 and 1852, and served one term in Congress. 
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Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio passed into New York State 
before crossing into Canada.’ The principal points of de- 
parture for Canada used by the Underground Railroad in 
New York were Lewiston, Niagara, Black Rock, Buffalo, 
Port Ontario, Ogdensburg, Port Vincent, Dunkirk, and 
Rouses Point. Occasionally slaves took a boat from New 
York City to Boston, Portland, or St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Many of the agents of the Underground Railroad were 
Negroes. In addition to Frederick Douglass, there was, for 
example, Stephen Myers who was a worker for the railroad 
at Albany.? Harriet Tubman of New York was among the 
Negro women who entered the South to aid in abducting 
slaves.® 

While the work of the Underground Railroad was carried 
on in secret and travelling was generally done by night so 
far as possible,‘ there were cases in New York State where 
a fugitive slave was openly rescued and carried away by a 
mob. The most famous incident occurred in Syracuse on 
October 1, 1851. That morning a Negro, Jerry, claimed by 
John McReynolds of Missouri was arrested and brought 
before United States Commissioner John F. Sabine.’ Church 
bells were rung throughout the city and a large crowd 
gathered. Jerry was rescued by the mob, recaptured by the 
militia, and brought back to the police office. That evening 
the mob stormed the police office and again carried Jerry 
away, this time successfully. According to the New York 
Tribune’s correspondent ‘‘all sorts of weapons were used 
in the affray. Pistols were used on both sides.’’® According 
to the Albany Argus,’ this was the ‘‘first instance of forcible 
resistance to the execution of the laws of the Union that has 


1 Siebert, 35-36. This practice began as early as 1835, and thereafter there 
was a continuous stream of slaves going into Canada. 

2 Siebert, 70. 

2 Ibid., 28. 

‘Tbid., 62. 

5 May, The Fugitive Slave Law and its Victims, 20. 

*New York Tribune, October 2nd, 1851. 

* Quoted in the Liberator, October 17, 1851. 
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occurred in this State.’’ Tremendous excitement was aroused 
through the State, and great indignation was expressed by 
those who did not believe that such resistance was justified 
by ‘‘higher law.’’ After the Jerry rescue, no attempt was 
made to enforce the Fugitive Slave Law in Central New 
York. 

Not infrequently fugitive slaves were redeemed by popu- 
lar subscription. For example, on September 26, 1850 James 
Hamlet was arrested in New York City and claimed as a 
slave belonging to Mary Brown of Baltimore. The United 
States Commissioner allowed Hamlet to be carried back to 
Maryland, but within a week a meeting was held in Zion 
Church, and $800 was raised to obtain his freedom. This 
sum was paid to Mary Brown and Hamlet returned to New 
York a free man.’ 

A matter closely related to the subject of fugitive slaves 
is the kidnapping of free Negroes to sell them into slavery. 
It is a mistake to assume that this practice was made possi- 
ble by the Fugitive Slave Laws, for it antedates those Laws. 
The preamble of the Constitution of the New York Manu- 
mission Society, adopted in 1785, speaks of ‘‘the violent at- 
tempts lately made to seize and export several free Ne- 
groes.’’* Many laws were enacted to prevent the kidnapping 
of free Negroes. A law passed in 1808 provided that a per- 
son convicted of kidnapping a free person of color with in- 
tent to send him out of the state against his will might be 
imprisoned for not more than fourteen years at hard labor 
for the first offense. Life imprisonment at hard labor might 
be the punishment for a second offense.‘ 

A letter from the New York Manumission Society to the 
American Convention of Abolition Societies, dated Novem- 
ber 3, 1828, reports that frequently free persons of color 
came to New York from the South and were claimed as fugi- 

‘Siebert, 72. 

? Johnson, 18. 

* Bourne, History of the Public School Society of the City of New York, 
666. 

“Laws of New York, 31st Sess., Chap. 96. 
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tive slaves. The Manumission Society assisted these unfor- 
tunate people.’ In 1837 the New York Vigilance Committee 
reported that kidnapping was ‘‘so extensive that no colored 
man is safe,’’ and that ‘‘laws enacted for the protection of 
the colored people are continually violated.’ It was gener- 
ally unnecessary to resort to violence, for the Fugitive Slave 
Law made recovery of a Negro fairly easy, inasmuch as an 
affidavit of the claimant alone was often sufficient. Further- 
more, officials sometimes aided the claimant, possibly 
through a desire to gain Southern favor, possibly because of 
anti-Negro prejudice, or possibly as a result of bribery. The 
Vigilance Committee quotes the New York Evening Post 
(Democratic) on the conduct of the Recorder in the case of 
the recovery of Abraham Gosler, claimed in 1836 as a fugi- 
tive slave from Maryland as follows: ‘‘It is difficult to speak 
in measured terms of such a gross prostitution of the forms 
of justice, such a shameless denial of the common rights of 
the parties.’’* One common procedure was to hurry the trial 
before counsel could be obtained for the Negro.* It should 
be noticed that all the abuses attributed to the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850 actually existed before it was enacted. 

Under Governor William H. Seward a law was passed 
further to protect free Negroes against kidnapping. It pro- 
vided that if the Governor should receive information 
‘satisfactory to him,’’ that a free inhabitant of New York 
State had been kidnapped or transported into another one 
of the United States, he should ‘‘take such measures as he 
shall deem necessary’’ to get the person restored to his 
liberty. These measures may include the hiring of agents to 
institute legal proceedings, ete. 

Two events followed that made kidnapping of free Ne- 
groes even easier. The first was the decision in the case of 
Prigg vs. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in which 

1 Andrews, The History of the New York African Free Schools, 5: 

* First Annual Report of the New York Committee of Vigilance, 7-8. 

* Thid. p. 20. 


‘See MeDougall, Fugitive Slaves, 36-7, for example. 
* Laws of New York, 63rd Sess., Chap. 375. (May 14th, 1840). 
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Justice Story declared that ‘‘ Under and in virtue of the Con- 
stitution, the owner of a slave is clothed with entire au- 
thority, in every state in the Union, to seize and recapture 
his slave, whenever he can do it without any breach of the 
peace, or any illegal violence. In this sense, and to this ex- 
tent, this clause of the Constitution may properly be said 
to execute itself, and to require no aid from legislation, state 
or national.’’* Thus the hearing before a judicial officer, 
where publicity might in some cases at least prevent abuses, 
was declared unessential, and merely a matter of conveni- 
ence and form which is not obligatory. 

The second event was the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, 
which not only made the recovery of Negroes easier, but in- 
creased the amount of money a claimant might collect if the 
slave should be lost, thus making the practice of slave-catch- 
ing more profitable. According to W. H. Siebert the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850 ‘‘did not . . . check or diminish in any 
way the number of underground rescues.’’ He says that the 
consensus of agents’ testimony is that the period from 1850 
to 1860 was the greatest decade of operations.’ Of course, 
that is largely due to the increasing interest in the slavery 
question, but the fact remains that the law did not accom- 
plish its purpose. 

Nevertheless, it did have a harmful effect on the free 
Negroes of the North. A group of that class called on Wil- 
liam Jay, son of the Chief Justice and a leading Abolition- 
ist, to ask him if they should arm to protect themselves. He 
replied that they shouldn’t, but described their condition as 
follows: ‘‘With your wives and children, you are now placed 
at the disposal of any villain who is ready to perjure himself 
for the price you will bring in the human shambles of the 
South.’’* A more temperate view is that of Governor Hunt, 
who advised obedience to the Fugitive Slave Law, but de- 


116 Peter’s Reports, 613. 
? Underground Railroad, 44. 
> Tuckerman, William Jay and the Constitutional Movement for the Aboli 
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elared, ‘‘A recent case has shown... that the danger that 
a freeman under the summary mode in which that law ean 
be executed, may be hurried into captivity, is not wholly 
imaginary.’”* 

A great many Negroes fled to Canada as a result of the 
passage of this law. In some cases Negro ministers fled with 
almost their entire congregations.’ Even as late as 1862 
alleged fugitive slaves were being claimed in New York 
City,*® and it was not until the Thirteenth Amendment came 
into foree in December, 1865, that the recapture of a slave in 
New York became illegal. 


Ill. NEW YORK AND THE SLAVE TRADE 


The progress of legislation regulating and prohibiting 
the importation of slaves into and their exportation out of 
New York State has been considered since such legislation 
was an integral part of the gradual abolition of slavery in 
the State. Let us now consider New York’s share in the 
international slave trade. 

The slave-trade was outlawed not only by acts of Con- 
gress in 1807, and 1819, but also by numerous treaties, in- 
cluding the Treaty of Ghent of 1814 between the United 
States and Great Britain. By the Treaty of Ghent the 
United States and Great Britain ‘‘mutually agreed to do all 
in their power to extinguish the traffic.’’** The national law 
on the subject ‘‘provided that no . . . person shall. . . pre- 
pare any vessel, in any place within the United States for 
the purpose of procuring any . . . person of color, from any 
foreign country, to be transported to any place whatsoever, 
to be held, sold, or otherwise disposed of as a slave.’” Vio- 
lation of this law was to be punished by the forfeiture of the 


? Lincoln, Messages from the Governors, IIT, 569. 

2 Woodson, C. G., The History of the Negro Church, 170. 

* New York Tribune August 8th, 1862. 

‘Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Ed.) XXV, Fox. The American Coloni- 
zation Society, 1817-1840, 216. 

*Quoted in New York Herald, July 14th, 1856. 
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vessel, a fine of from $1000 to $5000, and imprisonment from 
three to seven years. 

In 1837 the Vigilance Committee reported that many 
ships enter the port of New York with slaves, some brought 
direct from Africa, the West Indies and South America, and 
many from Southern States. These Negroes are reshipped 
to other ports.’ The Committee says that it has ‘‘the clearest 
evidence that vessels have fitted out during the past year 
(1856) from New York as regular slavers. Some of these 
have been libelled by your committee but released by the 
judges.’” Specific instances are cited and the Committee de- 
clares that it is in possession of ‘‘abundant evidence of the 
impunity with which the slave trade is carried on in conse- 
quence of the favorable feeling in behalf of slavery which 
prevails among our magistrates and judges.’” 

That New York City was the leading port in the United 
States in fitting out slavers is indicated by the official British 
Consular reports. ‘‘Almost all the slave expeditions for 
some time past have been fitted out in the United States 
chiefly at New York.’” ‘‘The general system for carrying 
on the slave trade to this island’’ (Cuba) is that ‘‘vessels 
intended for this purpose are fitted out in the United States, 
generally in New York, often, I am told, at Charleston and 
New Orleans.’” 

The New York Herald for July 14, 1856 gives some inter- 
esting statistics on New York and the slave trade. During 
the decade ending in 1854 only five cases of violation of the 
slave trade law received judicial notice. Of these in two cases 
the defendants jumped bail, in one case he turned state’s 


1 First Annual Report of the New York Committee of Vigilance, 31. 
2 Tbid., 49. 
8 Tbid., 50. 
* Report of J. T. Crawford, British Consul General in Cuba, to J. F. Craw j 
ford, British Minister at Washington, October 11th, 1854, quoted in THouse 
Executive Documents, 34th Congress, Ist Sess., XII, No. 105, p. 38. 
®*Dispatch dated October 10th, 1854 from Mr. Backhouse, British Com 
missary Judge at Havana, to the Earl of Clarendon, British Foreign Minister, 
quoted Ibid., p. 40. 
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evidence, in one ease the District Attorney entered a plea of 
nolle prosequi, and one ease was still pending. When one 
contrasts these figures with the statement of the British 
officials in Cuba, the conclusion is inevitable that at this time 
efforts at enforcement, if serious, were exceedingly inade- 
quate. Undoubtedly Cuba did not receive a major portion 
of the slave trade, and yet there must have been a consider- 
able number of slaves going there to warrant the use of the 
words ‘‘general system.’’ But the enforcement officials in 
New York took action in only five cases during ten years. 

After 1854 enforcement officials became more active. Up 
to the time the Herald’s article was written there had been 
thirty-two indictments, of which thirteen had already come 
to trial. Either the judges and other officials were corrupted,' 
or evidence was difficult to obtain, for there was only one 
conviction as against twelve acquittals. Within three years, 
the ITerald reports eighteen slavers that had sailed from 
New York had been captured or destroyed on the high seas. 

Wilder,’ says that ‘‘the General Government did not ex- 
ert itself in good faith to carry out its treaty stipulation nor 
the legislation of Congress.’’ He points out that the laws 
were so arranged that marshals were paid less than their 
expenses for their services in connection with the slave 
trade. 

During a year and a half in 1859 and 1860 eighty-five 
slavers were fitted out in New York harbor, with facilities 
to earry thirty to sixty thousand slaves a year.’ The New 
York Journal of Commerce is quoted* as saying in 1857, 
‘‘hew of our readers are aware of the extent to which this 
infernal traffic is carried on, by vessels clearing from New 


Wilder, The Slave Trade in New York, in Continental Monthly, January 
1862, I, 87, says that New York slave-traders ‘‘contributed liberally to the 
treasuries of political parties, and their bank accounts were largely depleted 
to carry elections.’? 

* Loc. cit. 

> New York Evening Post cited by W. E. B. DuBois The Suppression of 
the African Slave-Trade to America, 1688-1870, 179. 

‘ Tbid., 178-9. 
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York and in close alliance with our legitimate trade; and 
that down-town merchants of wealth and respectability are 
extensively engaged in buying and selling African Ne- 
groes.”’ 

Undoubtedly the importance of the slave-trade as an eco- 
nomic interest in New York City is one reason for the anti- 
Lineoln majority of 29,192’ in the election of 1860. Lincoln 
appointed a new United States Marshal for the Southern 
District of New York, who put some vigor into the enforee- 
ment of the slave-trade laws, and summoned a meeting of 
other Federal Marshals from other seaboard districts to 
arrange plans for coordinated and determined action against 
the slave-trade.? This together with the blockade of the 
South, the Emancipation Proclamation, and the Thirteenth 
Amendment put an end to this black stain on the history of 
New York City. 

1 Official figures in New York Tribune, November 2nd, 1860. 


2 Wilder, 87. 








CrapTer II 
THE FREE NEGRO IN NEW YORK 
I. VITAL STATISTICS OF THE NEGRO 

Census figures’ indicate that in 1790 the Negro consti- 
tuted 7.6% of the population of the State of New York, and 
in 1860 only 1.8%. When we compare this with the national 
figures (19.3% in 1790 and 14.1% in 1860)* we see that the 
Negro problem in New York was never as serious as in the 
United States as a whole. In 1790 the Negroes in New York 
State constituted 3.4% of the total Negro population of the 
nation, and by 1860 this figure had dropped to 1.1%.° 

One of the most interesting facts in regard to the Negro 
population in New York before the Civil War is its failure 
to keep pace with that of the whites, and the lack of increase 
during the last part of this period. As for the first phe- 
nomenon, two of the most important causes are the advent of 
large numbers of white immigrants from Europe and the 
greater death rate of the Negro as compared with that of the 
white.t Flights of many fugitive slaves who had settled in 
New York and were terrified by the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850 is one cause of the actual decrease be- 
tween 1850 and 1860. 


Negroes in N. Y. Percentage of Total Negroes in 
1 Date State Population NEG. Percentage 
1790 25,978 7.6 3,262 9.9 
1800 31,320 5.3 6,382 10.5 
1810 40,350 4.2 9,823 10.2 
1820 39,367 2.9 10,886 8.8 
1830 44,945 2.3 13,976 6.9 
1840 50,031 2.1 16,358 5.2 
1850 49,069 1.6 15,815 2.7 
1860 49,005 1.3 12,574 1.6 


From Negro Population, 1790-1915, 45, 51, 55; Ovington, Half A Man, 10; 
Census of the State of New York for 1855, xiii. 

2 Negro Population, 1790-1915, 51. 

* Tbid., 45. 

‘Walter Francis Willeox in Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Ed.) 348, 
quotes figures compiled by the Federal Government showing that between 
1818 and 1863 the death rate of whites was to that of negroes as 27 is to 35. 
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The extent of the migration of Negroes from the South 
prior to the Civil War is indicated by the fact that 2,120 of 
the 13,815 Negroes who lived in New York City in 1850 were 
born in Southern states.’ It is impossible to determine how 
many of these were fugitive slaves and how many were free 
Negroes who left the South because of repressive laws. At 
the same time there were in the city only 147 natives of the 
West Indies, which amounts to barely 1% of the total Negro 
population.* A white man* active in social work among the 
Negroes says that the Negroes who came from the West In- 
dies seemed to be more intelligent than the native New York- 
ers.* 

As to the extent of miscegenation in New York, we can 
get an estimate from the fact that of the 8,356 natives of 
New York State living in New York City in 1850, 1,887 were 
mulattoes,> which means a ratio of 29.17 mulattoes to 100 
blacks. In the entire United States at this same time the ratio 
was 12.55 mulattoes to 100 blacks,® indicating that misce- 
gvenation was fully as common in New York as in the rest of 
the country,’ in proportion to the Negro population. Another 
indication of the prevalence of this practice is the statement 
of Governor George Clinton in 1785 that probably not one- 
fiftieth of the population of the state would be without some 
Negro blood in two hundred years.* George Clinton’s neph- 


IC 


1Negro Population, 1790-1915, 64. 

2Tbid., 64. 

*Mr. Vincent Colyer, Superintendent of the Poor under Gen. Burnside in 
North Carolina in 1862, and Secretary of the Committee ... for the Relief 
of Colored People... in the City of New York in 1863. 

“Colyer Report of the Committee of Merchants for the Relief of the Colored 
People Suffering From the Late Riots in the City of N.Y., 29. 

5 Negro Population, 1790-1915, 209. ‘*‘ At the censuses of 1850 the terms 
‘black’ and ‘mulatto’ appear not to have been defined,’’ Zbid., 207. 

* Tbid., 209. 

™The ratio among the free negroes in the U. S. was 58.13 and among 
the slaves was 8.34. In as much as 23 years before the census was taken New 
York was a slave state, it is impossible to know how many of the mulattoes 
native of N. Y. were born of slaves. Therefore I believe the only basis for 
comparison of New York and the United States on this subject is the ratio 
among Negroes as a whole. 

®Lincoln, Messages from the Governors, I, 237. 
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ew De Witt was quoted’ as being in favor of amalgamation 
of the white and black races for the benefit of both. While 
this was undoubtedly not the prevalent view among citizens 
of New York, it is interesting to note that so prominent a 
man did favor miscegenation. 


II, POLITICAL AND CIVIL RIGHTS OF THE FREE NEGRO 


Prior to 1821 there was no distinction drawn between the 
voting rights of Negroes and whites in New York State. 
Even under the Colonial Government ‘‘no express exclusion 
of Africans from the suffrage existed.’’? Under the First 
State Constitution, adopted in 1777 the right to vote at elec- 
tions for the State Assembly was granted to ‘‘every male in- 
habitant of full age,’’ who satisfied the residence and prop- 
erty requirements. The latter was the ownership of a twenty- 
pound freehold or the leasing of a tenement of forty shill- 
ings.’ To vote for the State Senate the property require- 
ment was a hundred pounds,‘ and, according to Mary W. 
Ovington ‘‘a Negro with such a holding was a phenome- 
non.’” Still as long as a property requirement is to be the 
general rule, Negroes can hardly object because it happens 
to exclude almost all of their numbers. At least the free Ne- 
gro could feel that he was being granted equal treatment and 
he had an added reason for trying to advance himself eco- 
nomically. 

Even forty years after the First Constitution was 
adopted the Negro played a negligible role in politics. In a 
bitterly fought election in 1819 only about a hundred Ne- 
groes voted in the City of New York, and two years later the 
number was a hundred and sixty-three.® That does not 


By Mr. George Simmons of Essex County: Debates and Proceedings in 
the New York Convention for the Revision of the Constitution (1846), 789. 

? Olbrich, The Development of Sentiment on Negro Suffrage to 1860, 9. 

* Art. VIII quoted in Lincoln, The Constitutional History of the State of 
New York, I, 170-171. 

‘Art. X, quoted ibid., 172. 

5 Half a Man, 11. 

* Reports of the Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of 1821, 198. 
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amount to very much when compared with the 10,886 Ne- 
groes living in New York City according to the 1820 census. 

In 1821 a Constitutional Convention met in Albany, and 
one of the most important issues before that body was the 
revision of the suffrage provision. ‘‘It was generally under- 
stood’’ that the Convention would extend the franchise.’ 
This is indicated by the fact that the right to vote for dele- 
gates to the Convention was extended to all free male eiti- 
zens of the State who possessed a freehold or paid taxes or 
had enrolled and served in the State militia, or had been 
assessed to work on the highways and had done so, or had 
for some reason or other been exempt for such duties.’ In 
other words, there was almost universal manhood suffrage, 
the only requirement being the performance of some civic 
duty. 

The Convention had no great difficulty in deciding that 
virtually these same requirements should be put in the Con- 
stitution for future elections, as far as whites were con- 
cerned. A large portion of the delegates favored denying the 
franchise to all Negroes. Mr. John Z. Ross, of Genessee 
County, said that the Negroes were ‘‘ineapable of ... exer- 
cising that privilege with any sort of discretion. ... They 
have no just conception of civil liberty.’’ He expressed the 
fear that if New York granted Negroes the right to vote, 
there would be an influx of Negroes into the State. He de- 
elared that whites who favored Negro suffrage did so be- 
vause they wanted to control the votes of the Negroes. Fi- 
nally, he asked how the Negro could be kept out of the Legis- 
lature if he were allowed to vote.* Col. Samuel Young, of 
Saratoga County, was the most bitter opponent of Negro 
suffrage. He opposed any circumlocution to avoid using the 
word ‘‘white.’’ He declared that no whites had social inter- 
course with Africans, and that the Constitution should con- 
form to society.* Chief Justice Ambrose Spencer, represent- 

1 Ibid., 183. 

?Law of March 13, 1821 quoted Ibid., 22 and 23. 


8 [bid., 180-181. 


* Jbid., 189-190. 
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ing Albany County, said that just as minors were excluded 
from the polls because they were not considered sufficiently 
intelligent, so it was just that Negroes, who, he declared, 
‘‘lacked intelligence,’’ should be excluded. ‘‘A citizen,’’ he 
said, ‘Shas no more right to be an elector than he has to be 
elected.’?* Mr. P. A. Livingston, of Duchess County, said 
that of the fifty Negroes who had presented a petition ask- 
ing for equal suffrage, ‘‘more than twenty could not even 
write their names—and those petitioners were doubtless of 
the most respectable of the color.’’ He asked ‘‘what has been 
their conduct that should entitle them to your hospitalities 
and associations? What privilege have you conferred . 
that they have not abused?’’ He asserted that one-third of 
the convicts in the prisons of the state were people of color.’ 
Mr. Jacob Radcliff, of New York City, said that although 
there were some profligate whites, such a condition was not 
common to the white race, as it was to the Negro. He stated 
that if there were some way to deprive all profligates of the 
vote, he would prefer that to color distinction. Furthermore, 
he feared that equal suffrage would ‘‘let loose upon that 
city (New York) a host of voters that might give law to the 
whites.’” 

But the Negro was not without his defenders. Peter Jay, 
of Westchester, son of John Jay, pointed out that if no Ne- 
groes were allowed to vote, a convention which had been 
summoned to extend the franchise would actually take it 
away from some who now possessed it. He used the ‘‘na- 
tural right’’ argument that probably features every debate 
on suffrage. He denied that the intellect of the Negroes was 
naturally inferior to that of the whites, blamed slavery for 
the fact that ‘‘in general the people of color are inferior to 
the whites in knowledge and industry.’’ He declared that 
‘‘unaeccustomed to provide for themselves, and habituated 


1 Thid., 195-196, 

* Tbid., 198-199. The Negroes in 1820 constituted 2.9% of the total popula- 
tion of the State. 

®* Reports of the Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of 1821, 198. 
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to regard labor as an evil, it is no wonder that, when set free, 
they should be improvident and idle.’’ He asserted that the 
condition of the New York Negro was improving, partly as 
a result of the increased activity of Negro schools and 
churches. Mr. Jay attributed the prejudice against people of 
color to the association of them with slavery, and asked if it 
were not illogical to disfranchise because of a prejudice.’ 
Mr. Robert Clarke, of Delaware County, answered one of Mr. 
Ross’ arguments by pointing out that there were many 
whites whose votes were controlled by political leaders, and 
that there was no reason for denying the franchise to the 
Africans for fear that their votes would be so controlled.’ 
On September 20th, 1821, the Convention decided by the 
narrow margin of 63 to 59 to grant equal suffrage to the Ne. 
groes,® but on the sixth of October it was voted to reconsider 
the whole question. A compromise proposal was adopted 72 
to 31,* which provided that ‘‘no man of color, unless he shall 
have been for three years a citizen of this state,® and for one 
year next preceding any election, shall be seized and pos- 
sessed of a freehold estate of the value of $250 over and 
above all debts and encumbrances thereon... shall be en- 
titled to vote at such election; and no person of color shall 
be subject to direct taxation unless he shall be seized and 
possessed of such real estate as aforesaid.’”® This left the 
suffrage requirement for the Negroes almost the same as it 
had been, answering the plea of Peter Jay that no one should 
be deprived of the franchise by the Convention. Another ad- 
vantage to this compromise was the proviso in regard to tax- 
ation. Martin Van Buren, a delegate from Osego County, 
said that he had voted in favor of equal suffrage on Septem- 
ber 20th because he was against denying the franchise to 


1 Thid., 183-184, 204. 

? Ibid., 188. 

* Ibid., 202. 

* Tbid., 370. 

*> The resident requirement for whites was only one year. 

*Constitution of 1821, Art. II, Sec. 1, quoted in Lincoln, Constitutional 
History of the State of New York, TI, 198-9. 
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Negroes who were taxed. The compromise met his favor, for 
it forbade the taxation of Negroes who did not have enough 
property to vote.’ It is interesting to note that in 1821 the 
attitude of New York City, as indicated by the votes of its 
delegates, was about the same as that of the State as a 
whole. On the question of denying the vote to all Negroes 
the New York City delegates were evenly divided, and they 
voted eight to three in favor of the compromise. 

The suffrage provision of the Constitution of 1821 was 
amended in 1826 by eliminating the ‘‘civie duty’’ require- 
ments’ for whites, but leaving unchanged the provision in 
regard to Negroes.® 

Although there was this distinction between the races in 
regard to the franchise for State elections, there was no dis- 
crimination in the right to vote at school district meetings,‘ 
and this fact counterbalances to a certain extent the unfair- 
ness of the constitutional provision. In 1821 only three other 
states allowed the free Negro to vote at all.’ The very fact 
that twenty of the fifty leading Negroes who petitioned for 
equal suffrage were unable to sign their own names indicates 
that, no matter whose fault it may be, the Negroes on the 
whole were not as well qualified to vote as the whites. 
Probably the best solution of the problem would have been 
a literacy test, but it was not until 1857 that any state pro- 
vided for that,® and it is difficult to criticise people for not 
seeing ahead of their times. While it is true that distinctions 
based on property and color are unfair, in 1821 they were 
the best ways known to guarantee a reasonably intelligent 
electorate. 

In 1846 another Constitutional Convention was held in 


1 Reports of the Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of 1821, 376. 

*I.e. military service, road work, taxes, ete. 

*Lincoln, Constttuttonal History of the State of New York, 222. 

“ Revised Statutes (1827), Part I, Chap. XV, Title 2, Sec. 60, and Laws of 
New York, 64 Sess. Chap. 260. 

> According to Peter Jay; Report of the Proceedings and Debates of the 
Convention of 1821, 183. 

* World Almanac (1931), 916. 
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Albany and the whole problem of Negro suffrage was re- 
opened. In the debate on this question many of the same 
arguments were used as in 1821, but this time the debate 
seems to have been considerably more ardent, which was 
quite likely an indication of the impending conflict. Mr. J. L. 
Russell of St. Lawrence County said that nine-tenths of his 
constituents, including the abolitionists, opposed equal suf- 
frage for the Negro. ‘‘They believe the Almighty had 
created the black man inferior to the white man. . . They 
believe our own white race was the only one capable of self- 
government.’’* Mr. John H. Hunt of New York City said, 
‘‘negroes are aliens... not by mere accident of birth... 
but by the broad distinction of race—a distinction that 
neither education nor intercourse nor time could remove.’’ 
The Bible forbade the yoking together of different animals, 
and Mr. Hunt asked if it wasn’t just as bad ‘‘to unite the 
Caucasian and the Negro races in the same government.’” 
There is almost a full page of arguments about the distine- 
tion of races based on the Book of Genesis in the report of 
the Convention.* One argument that had not been heard in 
1821 indicated the growing rivalry of the Negro and white 
workers. Mr. Horatio J. Stow of Erie County asked his col- 
leagues in the Convention if they ‘‘would pull down the 
working class of men by bringing them in contact with a de- 
graded race,’’** making the rather naive assumption that 
Negroes do not work. A proposition to wipe out completely 
the racial distinction in regard to suffrage was defeated by 
a vote of 37 to 63, and one to deny the franchise to all 


Negroes by 32 to 63.5 





_ The Convention resolved to submit the proposal to give 
Negroes equal suffrage to the people, to be voted on simul- 
taneously with, but separately from, the new Constitution it- 

1 Debates and Proceedings in the 1846 . . . Convention, 777. 
4 Ibid., 786. 
* Tbid., 796. 
‘ [bid., 788. 


’ Ibid., 788, 791. 
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self.1 An examination of 1846 newspapers shows that not 
much interest was aroused by this referendum.? The pro- 
posal was defeated by a landslide, 85,306 to 223,834. The 
vote in the City of New York was even more decisive: 5,249 
to 29,940.* This excessive negrophobia in the city may be ex- 
plained partly by the bitter enmity of immigrants and Ne- 
groes, and the desire of merchants to remain on good terms 
with their Southern customers. Therefore, the provisions of 
the 1846 Constitution in regard to Negro voting remained 
identical with those of the preceding Constitution. 

Naturally the subject of most concern to the Negro voters 
was slavery. They did not identify themselves definitely 
with any political party, but supported whichever one 
seemed best for the anti-slavery cause.* Occasionally their 
votes went to the Free Soil Party, but usually to the Whigs.*® 
They sometimes held the balance of power in close elections.’ 

On November 6, 1860, the voters of the State of New 
York were once again called upon to vote on a proposed 
constitutional amendment granting equal suffrage to the 
Negroes, and once again the proposal was defeated, this 
time by a vote of 337,934 to 197,505.* This is a decided in- 
crease over 1846 in the proportion of the electorate in favor 
of abolishing the property qualifications for Negroes. 
Doubtless this increase was partly due to the influence of the 
simultaneous election of Abraham Lincoln. But in 1860 also 
not much interest was manifest in the Negro suffrage ques- 

‘Lincoln, Constitutional History of the State of New York, II, 212. 

* For example, the New York Evening Post contains no comment on the 
result, but merely tabulates the figures. 

® Lincoln, Constitutional History of the State of New York, II, 213. 

*New York Evening Post, November 7, 1846. 

5 Annual Report of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society (1851), 
125. 

*Mr. Clarke of Henry County in Iowa Constitutional Debates, II, 670 
quoted in Olbrich, 109. 

«<The political papers of the City of New York last autumn, ascribed 
the success of one of the tickets to the votes of ten or twelve hundred colored 
electors.’’ Annual Report of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 


(1851), 125. 
® Lincoln, Constitutional History of the State of New York, II, 232-233. 
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tion. The New York Tribune, a rabid Republican newspaper, 
contains on its editorial pages of the 5th and 6th of Novem- 
ber final instructions to its readers as to how to vote. A 
good word is put in fora great many of the local candidates, 
but no reference was made to the suffrage referendum. Not 
until the 14th of November was any mention made of the 
result, and then it was only the official report of a few wards. 
No editorial comment whatsoever was made. The official vote 
for the city was 10,483 ‘‘yes’’ and 64,962 ‘‘no’’,’ about the 
same proportion as in 1846. 

In 1869 the question was once again referred to the vot- 
ers and this time the proposal was defeated by 249,802 to 
282,403. During its 1869 Session the New York Legislature 
had ratified the proposed Fifteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, but after this referendum, on January 5, 
1870, the Legislative voted to rescind its ratification.* When 
Secretary of State Hamilton Fish proclaimed the ratifica- 
tion by three-fourths of the states of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment on March 30, 1870, the racial discrimination in New 
York’s suffrage requirement came to an end. 

Free male Negro citizens were legally entitled to be sum- 
moned for jury duty,* but in fact it was a rare event when 
a Negro was called.’ In this case public opinion was as effec- 
tive as law as in other States which expressly denied this 
right. 

While no legislation existed on the subject, the Negro 
frequently was denied equal rights on public conveyances. 
Frederick Douglass says that on the boat from New York 
to New Bedford Negroes had to stay on deck at all hours and 


1New York Tribune, November 22nd, 1860. 

? Roberts, New York, 565. 

® World Almanac (1931), 263. 

* According to Mr. Abraham Van Vechten of Albany County, Report of 
the Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of 1821, 193. 

°Col. Young of Saratoga County, said that if a Negro were summoned 
‘*no jury would sit with him.’’ Ibid., 190. However, Mr. G. A. S. Crocker 
of Cattaraugua County, said that he had seen a Negro in a Buffalo jury. 
Debates and Proceedings in the (1846) ... Convention, 777. 
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in all sorts of weather,’ and that on the Hudson River steam- 
ers Negroes are ‘‘compelled sometimes to stroll the deck 
nearly all night, before they can get a place to lie down, and 
that place frequently unfit for a dog’s accommodation.’” 

A letter in the New York Tribune of September 16, 1850, 
signed ‘‘P.A.B.’’ gives an accurate description of the rights 
of the Negro in ears in New York City and vicinity: ‘‘In 
nine cases out of ten the passengers have no objection. I 
can ride without molestation or any remark whatever in the 
Brooklyn omnibuses or in the cars of any railroad except 
the City cars. In the North River, New Haven, Harlem... 
Long Island, and all the Jersey lines I am a frequent pas- 
senger, and I always take first class cars... In our City cars 
and omnibuses I am either rejected or pointed to an outside 
seat, which I, of course, refuse, preferring to walk.’” 

An editorial in the Tribune blames the citizens of New 
York City for this discrimination. According to the Tribune, 
‘‘ Africans are carried now the same as whites throughout 
the greater part’’ of the State. In regard to the proposal of 
organizing the entire North into an anti-slavery party, the 
Tribune asserts ‘‘the spirit of Slavery is as rampant and 
predominant in New York as in Virginia. .. Let us purify 
our own borders before arraying ourselves in a grand cru- 
sade against the sins of our neighbors.’” 

In this connection, an interesting lawsuit arose in New 
York City in 1854.5 One Sunday morning of that year, Miss 
Elizabeth Jennings, a Negro woman, sought to board a 
Third Avenue car on the way to a Congregational Church, 
where she was organist. She was told by the conductor that 
she would have to wait for the next ear ‘‘which was reserved 
for her people.’’ Miss Jennings replied that she had no 


1 Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, 173. 

* Letter published in the Liberator, June 11th, 1847, quoted in C. G. Wood- 
son, The Mind of the Negro... ., 447. 

*He does mention a few exceptions to this rule in the City. 

*September 7, 1850. 

*The following account is from M. W. Ovington, Half a Man, 21-23. 
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people. When it was discovered that the second car was 
crowded, she was admitted to the first ear. The conductor 
said, however, that if any passenger objected she would have 
to get off. When she declared that he had insulted her by this 
remark, he told her that she had to leave the ear. It required 
the help of the driver to throw her into the street, and al- 
though she was hurt she jumped onto the car again. This 
time a policeman was summoned, and he got her to leave the 
ear. She sued for damages, and the case reached the New 
York Supreme Court, where Chester A. Arthur acted as her 
attorney. In February, 1855, a decision was handed down 
awarding her $225, and establishing the legal right of Ne- 
groes to travel unmolested on public conveyances.’ 


Ill, THE EDUCATION OF THE FREE NEGRO 


The laws of the State of New York never prohibited the 
attendance of Negroes at the district and common schools. 
For example, in 1841 it was enacted that all children between 
the ages of five and sixteen could attend district schools 
provided they had satisfied the residence requirement.’ The 
right of the Negro to vote on the same terms as whites at 
school district meetings was established by the same law. 
This did not, however, mean that Negro children could go 
to any district school. The trustees of each school district 
were authorized to establish a separate school for Negro 
children in their district, and that school was to be supported 
by State funds exactly as the other schools were.* The New 
York Court of Appeals in 1884 ruled that the laws providing 
separate schools for Negroes were not affected by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, so long as the Negro schools had equal 
facilities.‘ Therefore, as far as its laws were concerned, New 
York State granted the same equality to the Negro in educa- 


1 Other questions of the rights of Negroes will be considered in the chap- 
ter on education. 

* Laws of New York, 64th Sess., Chap. 260. 

* Ibid., 70th Sess., Chap. 480. 

* Peo. ex rel. King, 93 N.Y. 438. 
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tion as the Fourteenth Amendment gave him in the entire 
nation. 

But legal guarantees are of no value if not enforced, and 
it is more important to see if the Negroes actually were given 
equal treatment. During the year ending on September 30th, 
1858 the State of New York spent $3,792,948.79 on schools, 
and of this only $10.729.93 went to the Negro schools.’ The 
following year the Negro schools received $24,364.00 out of 
a total of $3,664,617.57.? In other words, during these two 
years,* the State spent 0.47% of its school money on schools 
for Negro children, while the Negroes constituted 1.3% of 
the population.* The few cases where Negro children were 
admitted to white schools is more than counterbalanced by 
the greater number of white children who attended private 
schools, and therefore were the laws equitably enforced the 
percentage of the school funds spent for Negro schools 
would have at least equalled the percentage of the total 
population that the Negro constituted. 

According to an editorial in the New York Tribune; the 
New York City Board of Education since its organization 
had spent $1,600,000 on public schools for whites, and $1,000 
on Negro public schools. The 7’ribune compared this ratio 
of 1,600 to 1 with a 40 to 1 ratio in attendance. It declares 
that the school houses for the whites are in situations where 
the price of rents is high, and on the buildings themselves 
no expenditure is spared to make them commodious and 
elegant.... The schools for the blacks, on the contrary, are 
nearly all, if not all, old buildings, generally in filthy and 
degraded neighborhoods, dark, damp, small, and cheerless, 
safe neither for the morals nor for the health of those who 


1 Lincoln, Messages from the Governors, V, 81. 

? Ibid., C, 173. 

* Chosen at random. 

*This is the figure for 1860, supra. 

5 March 8, 1859. 

* Two Negro schools were then in use that had been received by the Board 
of Education from the defunct Public School Society. This partly accounts 
for the lack of expenditure for Negro schools. 
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are compelled to go to them, if they go anywhere, and caleu- 
lated rather to repel than to attract them.’” In spite of the 
unattractive school buildings, according to the 7'ribune’s 
estimate, an average of 38% of the Negroes in the city of 
school age attended schools supported by school funds, as 
compared with 29% of the whites. The Tribune attributes 
the ill-treatment of the Negroes to ‘‘unreasonable preju- 
dice.’? Probably another reason is that few of the Negroes 
had any political power. 

Another disadvantage connected with separate schools 
is that frequently Negro children were forced to travel a 
long distance to find a school they were allowed to attend.’ 
Frederick Douglass says that when he withdrew his daugh- 
ter from a private school in Rochester due to the fact that 
she was not allowed to associate with her classmates, the 
only school that was open to her was an inferior public 
Negro school on the other side of the city. Douglass refused 
to make his daughter take such a long trip, and therefore 
persuaded the Rochester Board of Education to open all 
public schools to Negro children.* Unfortunately no other 
Negro community had a citizen of the prestige and oratori- 
-al power of Frederick Douglass. 

In New York City there were Negroes living in all the 
twenty-two wards of the city,* but there were only eight 
Negro schools.* While a comparison of the census figures 
with the location of the Negro schools indicates that the 
Board of Education did, on the whole, place the Negro 
schools in the wards which contained the most Negroes, the 
Fifteenth Ward, which in 1885 ranked third in Negro popu- 
lation, had no Negro school. 

Some help however, came from another source. The state 


1In 1854 the rental of two of the Negro school houses was $25 and $20 
respectively, while the lowest rent paid for any white school was $125. 12th 
Annual Report of the Board of Education, 88. 

*Boese, Public Education in the City of New York, 146. 

* Life and times of Frederick Douglass, 233-234. 

*Census of the State of New York for 1855, 8. 

5 Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Education (1854), 48. 
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did not draw any color-line in the aid given to schools sup- 
ported by charitable organizations. Prior to the adoption of 
1813 of ‘‘An Act for the Establishment of Common 
Schools,’’ all schools in the State of New York were either 
charitable, parochial, or private.’ Some of these admitted 
Negroes, and a few of them were established especially for 
the children of African descent. 

The first organized effort for Negro education in New 
York State began on November 1, 1787, when the New York 
African Free School was opened under the auspices of the 
New York Manumission Society.’? In 1791 a female teacher 
was hired to teach the girls who attended the African Free 
School how to sew.* The School was supported by contribu- 
tions from members of the Manumission Society,* and by 
grants from the Corporation of the City and from the 
State.° 

An editorial in the New York Commercial Advertiser of 
May 12, 1824,° gives an interesting description of the condi- 
tion of the African Free School. ‘‘We never beheld a white 
school of the same age, (of and under fifteen), in which, 
without exception, there was more order and neatness of 
dress, and cleanliness of person.’’? According to the Com- 
mercial Advertiser there were seven hundred pupils on the 
registers of the school, of whom 264 were capable of reading 
the Scriptures. One alderman and two other citizens of New 
York City visited some exercises held at the school in 1824 
and reported to the Common Council of the City of New 
York that the answers of the children were ‘‘prompt and 
satisfactory’’, their behavior was ‘‘orderly and creditable 
to both the pupils and teachers.’’ The report speaks of ‘‘the 
public spirit and useful labors of those of our fellow citi- 
zens, who . . . . have been able to produce such specimens 

' Boese, 25, 205. 

* Payne, The Negro in New York prior to 1860, 43. 

* Andrews, The History of the New York African Free Schools, 16. 

“bid... 17. 


5 Johnson, 21. 
* Quoted, Andrews, 43. 
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of improvement in the hitherto neglected and despised des- 
cendants of Africa.’” 

While the African Free School did thus improve the 
condition of some of New York’s young Negroes, its pupils 
did not number even a half of those eligible to attend. It 
was estimated in 1830 that there were then 1800 Negro chil- 
dren of school age in New York City. Of these 620 then at- 
tended the African Free School, and about 100 went to small 
private schools. To the 1080 remaining must be added 200— 
the average number of absentees according to the school 
records—making a total of 1280 ‘‘colored children, of both 
sexes, growing up in habits of idleness and its attendant 
vices.’’* A number of reasons have been given for this small 
attendance. An investigation conducted under the auspices 
of the New York Manumission Society brought out the fact 
that a great many Negro families were too poor to provide 
its younger members with suitable clothing for going to 
school.* Parents who never had an education were unable to 
appreciate its value.* Finally, the difficulty that even edu- 
cated Negroes found in seeking respectable employment pro- 
duced the feeling that education did not do much good.’ 

In 1834 the schools of the New York Manumission So- 
ciety were transferred to the Public School Society due to 
a belief that ‘‘it was desirable that the number of societies 
participating (in the State school fund) should be as small 
as possible’’ and for other reasons. The schools were placed 
in charge of a special committee of the Public School Society. 
On this committee were several former members of the New 
York Manumission Society.® 

After the transfer, there was a decided decline in attend- 


1 Quoted, Ibid., 42. 

2 Tbid., 113. This compares unfavorably with an estimate of a total of 
7,000 vagrants in the city out of a total of 27,000 persons of school age. 
Boese, 120. 

* Andrews, 57. 

*Tbid., 115. 

5 Tbid., 120-121. 

* Boese, 62. 
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ance at the schools. This was ‘‘accounted for, in part, by the 
fact that the transfer was unpopular among the colored 
people... who had always regarded the Manumission So- 
ciety with a grateful esteem... . In addition to this, the riots 
and disorders of the year 1834...had made the parents very 
timid about trusting their children at long distances from 
their homes. ... Public meetings were held in order to inter- 
est the colored people in their schools. . . . These impedi- 
ments to the successful operation of the schools gradually 
wore away, and they have since that time been conducted 
with the average of the white schools of the same grade.’” 

That the Negro pupils in the public schools were not 
greatly inferior to the white pupils is indicated by the fact 
that according to a report of the Board of Trustees of the 
Public School Society, issued in 1842, the average grade of 
the white boys in the eighth and ninth classes 2.32 and of 
the Negroes in the same classes 2.47.” A grade of 1 indicated 
that the pupil’s work was excellent, 2 that it was good, and 
So on. 

In 1853 the schools of the Public School Society were 
transferred to the Board of Education,*® and, according to 
Mr. Thomas Boese, an officer of the Board of Education, as 
far as the Negro schools were concerned, this transfer was 
‘‘not, on the whole, beneficial. While in some eases they re- 
ceived proper attention, in others, for obvious reasons, they 
were either wholly or in part neglected.’’ Among the rea- 
sons given by Mr. Boese are the irregular attendance of the 
Negroes and the long distances they have to travel to get to 
a school.* However, both these difficulties antedated the 
transfer. The one element that came with the transfer was 
political control, for the Public School Society was a private 
organization, (although partly supervised and supported 

1 Bourne, History of the Public School Society of the City of New York, 
678. 

2 J. MeC. Smith, ‘‘Freedom and Slavery for Afric-Americans’’, reprinted 
in Journal of Negro History X, 460, July, 1925. 


* Boese, 81. 
* Tbid., 146. 
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by the city and State governments), whereas the Board of 
Education was a branch of the city government, and thus 
dominated by political expediency. 

Negroes were admitted to only a few of the schools of 
higher learning in New York State prior to the Civil War. 
Among these were the Normal School at Albany, New York 
Central College at McGrawville, Oneida Institute at Whites- 
borough, and the Medical School of New York University. 
Even schools of theology where Negroes desired to prepare 
for the ministry shut their doors in the faces of these aspir- 
ants.’ 

Gerrit Smith was a great friend of Negro education in 
New York State. Not only did he give money to institutions 
which opened their doors to Negro pupils, but in 1834 he 
established the Manual Labor School in Peterboro, Madison 
County. This school provided education in literature, but 
its main emphasis was placed on occupational training. ‘‘As 
compensation for instruction, books, room, fuel, light, and 
board furnished by the founder, the student was expected to 
labor four hours daily at some agricultural or mechanical 
employment important to his education.’ Thus the Negro 
pupils were not only given valuable training for their future 
life, but they were relieved of the feeling that they were 
receiving charity. 

In conclusion, we may turn to the reports of the census 
of 1850 to get an idea of the extent of education among New 
York Negroes. The most striking fact is that only one per- 
son is listed as ‘‘student’’ in the table giving the occupations 
of all Negro males over fifteen in New York City. Although 
the Negro in New York State at this time constituted 1.6% 
of the total population, less than 0.8% of the school children 
were Negroes.* Of the persons who could not read and write, 


1C. G. Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, 276-277. 

* Ibid., 277-278, 292. 

* Journal of Negro History. 

*DeBow, Statistical View of the United States ... being a Compendium 
of the Seventh Census, 144. 
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8.1% were Negroes.' The fact that the proportion of illiter- 
ates who were Negroes was five times as great as the pro- 
portion of their race in the entire population may be partly 
accounted for by the poor educational facilities and partly 
by the fact that many of the Negroes were brought up in 
slavery. 


IV. THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE FREE NEGRO 


One of the principal pro-slavery arguments was that the 
free Negro was in a worse condition than the slave. Most of 
the information about the economic condition of the free 
Negro prior to the Civil War is contained in pamphlets, 
articles, and books written either to sustain or to refute this 
argument. Consequently very little of the information on 
this subject is reliable, and except in the case of government 
statisties—which at this time did not go into great detail 
about the Negro—everything must be considered in the light 
of the views of the author on slavery. 

The first available report in regard to the wealth of the 
Negroes in New York is found in the ‘‘ Minutes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth American Convention of . . . Aboli- 
tion Societies 1797.’ The New York Manumission Society 
reported to the American Convention that the condition of 
the free Negro in New York City was ‘‘tolerable’’, that 
many in town and country were freeholders, and that sev- 
eral of the Negroes were worth from $300 to $1300. 

Another evidence of the wealth of some of the New York 
Negroes is that the 1830 census showed that twenty-one Ne- 
gro residents of New York State owned a total of forty-one 
slaves, and that eight of such residents of New York City 
owned seventeen slaves. There is no indication as to where 
these slaves lived, but inasmuch as permanent residents of 
New York could own no slaves after July 4th, 1827, and in- 
asmuch as there were not more than 75 slaves in the entire 


1 Tbid., 166. 
* Reprinted in Journal of Negro History, VI, 316-322, July, 1921. 
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State at that time anyway,’ it seems probable that most of 
these Negroes were owners of slaves who lived outside the 
State. 

One accurate source of information about the wealth of 
the Negro is the census figures in regard to the number of 
Negroes who could be taxed.? The 1821 State Constitution 
provided that no Negro ‘‘shall be subject to direct taxation 
unless he shall be seized and possessed of’’ the amount of 
property necessary to be allowed to vote, namely, ‘‘a free- 
hold estate of the value of $250.’’* These figures indicate that 
the complaints about the harmful effects of foreign immigra- 
tion on the Negro are not wholly true, for the wealth of the 
Negro rose very rapidly during the ’forties and ’fifties, 
when this immigration was at its height. 

Dr. J. MeCune Smith, a leading New York Negro, wrote 
in 1844, that, ‘‘in the City of New York, the colored popula- 
tion is to the white as 1 to 18.1; of 3089 persons in the alm- 
house on Saturday, January 20, 1844, there were 198 colored 
persons, about 1 colored to 15.5 write.’’* Even considering 
the possibilities that the prejudice of officials may have pre- 
vented them from admitting Negroes as readily as whites, 
and that the prejudice of Dr. Smith may have, led him to 
pick the best data possible, still it seems safe to assume that 


1C. G. Woodson, Free Negro Owners of Slaves ... in Journal of Negro 
History, IX, 66, January, 1924. 
N. ¥. State N. ¥. City 

71825 2.3% 

1835 2.1% 1.0% 

1845 4.6% 2.2% 

1855 21.2% 8.7% 

1865 21.6%, 10.5% 


These figures derived from statistics in Williams The New York Annual 
Register for . . . 1836, 137, 321, 346; American Almanac... for... 1847; 
191, 193; Census of the State of New York for 1855, 8, 16; Census of the State 
of New York, 9, 17. 

* Art IT, Sec. 1. 

* African Repository for 1851, 263, 
Condition of the Negroes of New York prior to 1861,’’ in Journal of Negro 
History, VI, 196, April, 1921. 


quoted by Lindsay in ‘‘The Economie 
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the Negroes of New York City did not at this time furnish 
much more than their proportionate share of unfortunates 
who had to be supported at public expense. 

Seven years later a Colonizationist organ, naturally in- 
clined to portray the condition of the Negro in this country 
in the worst possible light, so as to induce Negroes to go to 
Africa, said that of the 14,000 free Negroes in New York 
City, ‘‘the condition of 4,000 . . . approached that of com- 
fort; 1,000 . . . having substantial wealth.’’ 

On the other hand, Frederick Law Olmsted wrote that in 
New York during the winter of 1854-5, which was marked 
by bad weather, famine, and great poverty, he did not see a 
single Negro ‘‘among the thousands of applicants for soup, 
bread, and fuel, as charity . . . The Negro seems to be more 
provident than the Celt. The poor blacks always manage to 
keep themselves more decent and comfortable than poor 
whites. They very rarely complain, or ask for charity,’’ and 
he even reports cases where Negroes shared their food with 
impoverished whites.’ 

The earliest available information in regard to the oeeu- 
pations of the Negroes in New York is also contained in the 
1797 Report of the New York Manumission Society. From 
this report we learn that the free Negroes of New York 
City were ‘‘employed as servants, labourers, sailors, mech- 
anies, &e.—a few are small traders.’” 

One occupation, omitted from this list, in which the Ne- 
gro played an important part was catering. The most fam- 
ous Negro caterer was Samuel Fraunces, a West Indian Ne- 
gro, who managed the historic Frauneces Tavern. This was 
the site of the dinner given on December 4, 1783 by Gover- 
nor George Clinton to General Washington, at which the 
latter said farewell to his officers. In 1789 Fraunces became 
the steward of the nation’s first ‘‘presidential mansion’’ at 

14 Journey in the Seaboard Slave States. . . ., 367. 

2 Minutes of the Proceedings of the Fourth American Convention of... 
Abolition Societies 1797, reprinted, Journal of Negro History, VI, 316-322, 
July 1921. 
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3 Cherry Street, and continued to serve Washington when 
the capital was moved to Philadelphia.’ 

From an early date Negroes encountered difficulties in 
obtaining employment, due to race prejudice. This applied 
to the educated as well as to the ignorant. C. C. Andrews, a 
white man, for many years affiliated with the African Free 
School, wrote thus in 1830 in regard to his former pupils: 
‘*A few have obtained trades of the following description: 
viz. Sail Makers, Shoemakers, Tin Workers, Tailors, Car- 
penters, Blacksmiths, &. . . . In almost every instance, dif- 
ficulties have attended them on account of their color, either 
in their obtaining a thorough knowledge of the trades, or, 
after they have obtained them, in finding employment in 
good shops. . . . Many of our lads go to sea as stewards, 
cooks, sailors, &e. Those who cannot procure trades, and do 
not like to go to sea, become waiters, coachmen, barbers, 
servants, laborers, &.’’? Mr. Andrews said that he knows 
of only three ministers and two teachers among the gradu- 
ates of the African Free School.* He spoke of one of his best 
pupils who was unable to obtain work as a blacksmith due 
to the fact that white laborers refused to work with him.‘ 
One reads repeatedly that the great foreign immigration of 
the ’forties and ’fifties was responsible for the bad condi- 
tion of the free Negro worker just prior to the Civil War, 
but it is obvious from what Mr. Andrews wrote in 1830 that 
prejudice was rampant even at that time. 

The effect of the advent of foreigners was to drive the 
Negro from many of the occupations in which he had for- 
merly been seen quite frequently, such as house servants, 
barbers, porters, stevedores, brickmakers, coachmen, and 
whitewashers.® Douglass believed that the only thing for the 
colored men to do was to seek work in occupations different 

1 Johnson, 44-45. 

2 Op. cit., 122. 

* Ibid., 123. 

‘ Ibid., 118-119. 

* Editorial in Frederick Douglass’ Paper quoted in Wesley, Negro Labor 
in the United States, 1850-1925, 61. 
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from the servile ones from which they were being driven. In 
other words, they must learn a trade. He appealed to all anti- 
slavery bosses who could give young Negroes employment 
as apprentice blacksmiths, cabinet makers, joiners, ete. to do 
so.’ The work of Gerrit Smith in giving the free Negroes of 
New York occupational training was mentioned in the pre- 
ceeding chapter. He was an exception among abolitionists, 
however, for most of them devoted all their attention to the 
condition of the slaves, instead of paying some attention to 
their Negro neighbors.” As for any help from the few Ne- 
groes who were already in a trade, they ‘‘either have too lit- 
tle capital or too little enterprise, to bring up and employ 
apprentices and journeymen.’” 

The rivalry between Negro and immigrant laborers 
sometimes resulted in violence. This was one of the causes 
of the eagerness with which Negroes were butchered during 
the riot of 1863. According to Mr. Vincent Colyer, writing 
shortly after the riot, ‘‘so determined is the feeling of long- 
shoremen against Negroes that not one of the latter dared 
show themselves upon the docks or piers, even when a regu- 
lar employee of the place.’’ One Negro was almost killed by 
white dock-workers. Mr. Colyer continued, ‘‘ His persecutors 
did not know him nor did they entertain any spite against 
him beyond the fact that he was a black man and a laborer 
about the docks, which they consider their own particular 
field.’”* 

An interesting comparison may be made of the occupa- 
tions of free Negroes in New York and New Orleans on the 
basis of information contained in the 1850 Census.> About 
one Negro out of fifty-five in New York City was engaged in 


1 Tbid., 62. 

Lindsay, 195. 

*New York Tribune, March 20th, 1851, quoting report of Committee on 
social condition of the Negro race. 

* Report of the Committee ... for the Relief of Colored People suffering 
from the Late Riots .. ., 21. 

‘The statistics in this paragraph are obtained from Negro Population 
1790-1915, 511. They apply only to males over fifteen years of age. 
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occupations that required education, such as doctors, print- 
ers, lawyers, ministers, clerks, and druggists. Among the 
free colored population of New Orleans about one in eleven 
were engaged in similar occupations. The principal occupa- 
tions of the New York Negroes were laborers (1144), serv- 
ants (808), mariners (434), barbers (122), coachmen (107), 
and cooks (95). There were only nine doctors, four lawyers, 
three merchants, and two mechanics. 


V. SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
There are numerous descriptions of the homes of North- 
ern Negroes in the writings of Southerners, but these are 
exceedingly prejudiced and inaccurate. W.S. Forrest, in his 
Historical and Descriptive Sketches of Norfolk, and Vicin- 
ity, published in 1853, gives the following, quoted from the 
New York Express: ‘‘Pigs, cats, dogs, rats, and children, 
black and white, wallowing in the mud. . . . a labyrinth of 
alley-ways, bordered on all sides with dirty and filthy houses 
—a hive, sweltering full of human brutes. . . This locality 
is the principal dwelling-place of the negroes. . . Back of 
the ‘bar-room’ appears another apartment . . . and in this 
kennel are often crowded together fifteen or twenty persons, 
negro and white, male and female, adults and children; 
without any more light and air than what comes in through 
the door. . . Noisome holes not fit habitations for the vermin 
which swarm in them.’” Such a place may have existed, but 
it is no more reasonable to call it typical of the Negro dwell- 
ings, than it is to eall it typical of those of the whites, for it 
should be noted that the author twice states that whites 
dwelled there. Furthermore, the entire article is full of in- 
accuracies.” 
1 Pp, 422-423, 
?7For example it is stated (p. 425) that the Negro in New York is not 
a citizen until he is in possession of $500 worth of real estate. But Art. IT, Sec. 
1, of the 1821 Constitution says ‘‘no man of color (can vote) unless he shall 
have been for three years a citizen of this state, and for one year next preced- 
ing any election shall be seized and possessed of a freehold estate of the value 
of $250.’’ This section shows that a Negro could be a citizen without owning 


the requisite property. 
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Two things can be stated definitely about the homes of 
the Negroes of New York City. First of all, every census 
examined showed Negroes in every ward of the city, and 
except for large numbers found in the Fifth and Kighth 
Wards (on the West Side in the neighborhood of Spring 
Street), and for a small number in the financial districts, the 
distribution was usually fairly even throughout the city. 
There was nothing remotely resembling the Harlem of to- 
day. As Mary W. Ovington says, ‘‘Until 1860 the race was 
infrequently segregated, and black and white were neigh- 
bors, not only in their homes, but also in business.’” 

As early as 1797 there were in existence several associa- 
tions of free Negroes for mutual support and benefit.? In 
1808 the African Society was organized in New York City, 
and two years later it was chartered.’ Its object was ‘‘to 
raise a fund to be appropriated exclusively toward the sup- 
port of such of the said society as shall by reason of sickness 
or infirmity, or either (sic), be incapable of attending to 
their usual vocation or employment, and also toward the 
relief of widows and orphans of deceased members.’’* Many 
similar societies developed from the African Societies.’ 
Among the charitable organizations of the Negroes was the 
African Doreas Association, formed by a group of New 
York City Negro women to procure and to make garments 
for poor children of their race.® 

That Negroes eagerly banded together for mutual aid 
when in danger is shown by the fact that the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, formed to protect Negroes from kidnapping and 
other abuses, obtained its funds principally from persons 
of color, and used them as agents.’ 

10Op. cit., 26. 

2 Minutes of the Proceedings of the 4th American Convention of ... Aboli- 
tion Societies, 1797, reprinted in Journal of Negro History, VI, 316-322. 
July 1921. 

7W. E. B. DuBois, Economic Cooperation Among Negro Americans, 96. 


* Quoted, Ibid., 97. 
5 Tbid., 96. 


* Andrews, 57-58. 
7 First Annual Report of the New York Committee of Vigilance, 12. 
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New York Negroes played a prominent role in the vari- 
ous Negro Conventions that were held from 1830 to 1864. 
The 1834 Convention was held in New York City, the 1847 
meeting in Troy, the 1852 Convention at Rochester, and the 
last Negro Convention was the one in Syracuse in 1864. 
Frederick Douglass presided at the Rochester Convention, 
and advanced his ideas about the necessity of mechanical 
training. At the Syracuse Convention the National Equal 
Rights League was formed, and the Negro Convention 
passed out of existence.’ 

One of the commonest charges against the Negroes dur- 
ing this period was that there was a far larger proportion 
of Negroes in jail than there was in the entire population. 
Figures obtained from impartial sources sustain this charge. 
It is impossible to give here all the figures available, but 
the following, taken from the American Almanac . .. for 
the year 1846 will indicate the general tendency. The total 
number of prisoners in Sing Sing and Auburn were given 
as 1,713, of whom 271, or 15.8% were Negroes. The Negroes 
at the preceding national census constituted 2.1% of the 
population of the State. In the city prison at Blackwell’s Is- 
land,’ 15.9% of the inmates were Negroes as compared with 
the fact that Negroes constituted only 5.2 % of the city’s 
population. In the number of men committed for vagrancy, 
22.4% were Negroes.* While it has been argued that ‘‘when 
a colored man commits an offense, there are 1,000 chances 
to 1 that he will be taken up because he has not the slightest 
opportunity of exercising political retaliation,’’* and that 
‘‘the wonder was that all the colored people were not de- 
graded so low by the treatment they met with, as to make 
the number of criminals greater.’* the fact remains that 


Cromwell, The Early Negro Convention Movement, 5, 9, 14, 15, 17. 
A state prison. 
*Pp. 229-230. Further statistics may be found in DeBow, 166-167; and 


in Debates and Proceedings in the (1864) . .. Convention, 784-785. 
‘Mr. John H. Kennedy of New York County in Debates and Proceedings 
in the (1864) . . . Convention, 784. 


®> Mr. Frederick Dana, of Madison County, Ibid., 785. 
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criminality among the Negroes in New York was exceedingly 
high. Some have argued that this large number of criminals 
can be accounted for by the prejudice which the Negroes met 
as an undesirable brought before hostile courts. 


VI. THE NEGRO CHURCH 


At first New York Negroes attended the same churches 
as the whites, but generally there were separate pews for 
Negroes, and people of color were allowed no part in church 
activities.’ The first effort of Negroes in New York City to 
separate from the white churches was made among the 
Methodists in 1796. The reason for this movement was a 
‘desire for the privilege of holding meetings of their own, 
where they might have an opportunity to exercise their 
spiritual gifts among themselves, and thereby be more use- 
ful one to another.’ A group of Negroes mostly members of 
the John Street Methodist Episcopal Church secured per- 
mission from Bishop Francis Asbury to hold separate serv- 
ices.’ They rented a cabinet shop, furnished it with a pulpit 
and a gallery, and held services at hours when there were 
none in the white church. Three of these Negroes were al- 
ready licensed preachers, and they were assisted in their 
work by occasional guest speakers.* 

Within three years the number of Negro Methodists had 
grown so much that the Negroes decided to build a separate 
church.’ A plot was secured at Church and Leonard Streets, 
and in the fall of 1800 the church was completed, dedicated, 
and named the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.° 
An agreement was signed the following year between the 
trustees of Zion Church and a representative of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, 

1 Johnson, 25. 

*Rush, A Short Account of the Rise and Progress of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America, 9. 

* Woodson, The History of the Negro Church, 78-9. 

* Rush, 10. 


® Ibid., 10. 
* Ibid., 13. 
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providing among other things, that the Zion Church should 
be subject to the government of the Bishops of the Methodist 
Church in all ecclesiastical matters, and that the Elder of 
the Methodist Church in New York City should appoint a 
preacher for the Negro church.’ The services were conducted 
at times by the white Elder, and at times by Negro preach- 
ers.’ In 1820 the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
voted to secede from the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church.’ 

The history of the Negro Methodists is marked by a 
great deal of petty church politics, personal rivalries, and 
secessions. By 1846 there were four distinct Negro Metho- 
dist organizations in New York City, namely: the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, the Asbury African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the African Methodist E/pisco- 
pal Church, and the African Methodist Union. Of these Mr. 
Jonathan Greenleaf said, ‘‘. . . it is difficult to see any real 
difference between these four bodies, their doctrines, disci- 
pline, and practices being substantially the same.’’* Both 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church and the 
African Methodist Epsicopal Church had branches outside 
New York,’ and are still in existence® as national organiza- 
tions. 

In 1809 the Negro Episcopalians of New York City first 
began to meet separately, and ten years later they erected 
St. Phillip’s Church on Center Street,’ which was one of the 
few successful Negro Epsicopal Churches.* In June 1839, 
however, the trustees of the Protestant Episcopal Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York City refused to admit a Negro 


1Text of agreement, Ibid., 16-23. Four of the nine Negro trustees who 
signed the agreement could not write their names. 

2 Tbid., 27. 

® Woodson, The History of the Negro Church, 83-85. 

*A History of the Churches . . . in the City of New York, 321. 

5 Tbid., 321-326. 

* The World Almanac (1931), 392. 

*Greenleaf, 79-81. 

® Woodson, The History of the Negro Church, 94. 
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who was a candidate for orders and therefore entitled to 
admission.’ The reason given by the bishops was a ‘‘fear of 
a commotion in the Church at the South.’” 

The Negro Baptists first separated from their white co- 
religionists the same year as the Episcopalians did, and on 
the fifth of June, 1809, the Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
formed by nineteen Negroes, secured recognition from the 
white Baptist Church.* This organization continued and is 
now one of the largest churches in Harlem. 

Some years later a group of Negroes who were descend- 
ants of slaves emancipated by the Dutch organized a Negro 
Dutch Reformed Church. These Negroes not only retained 
the religion of their ancestors’ masters, but had such Dutch 
names as Van Dyck, Van Vechten, and Van Rensselear.‘ 

There were some Negro Congregationalist® and Presby- 
terian® churches in New York City, and some Moravians on 
Staten Island.’ These never attained large proportions, how- 
ever, for the majority of Negroes belonged to Methodist and 
Baptist churches. 

Compared with Negro churches elsewhere, those of 
New York seemed to meet the needs of the Negroes of the 
city as social and religious centers. A New York City Negro 
said in 1840) that the Negro churches there were ‘‘more spa- 
cious, more costly, and more tasteful than the churches be- 
longing to our people in any other city, at least in the free 
states.’’® 

Not all Negroes left the white churches, for in 1850 
separate pews for Negroes were still in existence in most 


1 (Anon). Condition of the Free People of Color in the United States of 
America, 16. 

Stebbins, Facts and Opinions touching the Real Origin, Character and 
Influence of the American Colonization Society, 203. 

* Woodson, The History of the Negro Church, 90. 

‘J. W. Johnson, 24. 

> Greenleaf, 367. 

®° The Colored American, March 28th, 1840. 

7 Jones, The Religious Instruction of the Negroes in the United States, 57. 

* The Colored American, March 28th, 1840. 
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churches.’ One phenomenon not as rare as might be expected 
was a Negro preacher in the pulpit of a white congregation. 
Lemuel Haynes who had thus functioned earlier in New 
England rendered later such service in Granville, New York. 
Rev. Samuel R. Ward was for some years pastor of a Con- 
gregationalist Church there.’ 


VII. THE NEGRO PRESS 

The first Negro newspaper in the United States was 
Freedom’s Journal,’ a weekly published in New York City 
by John B. Russwurm.* Russwurm was an alumnus of Bow- 
doin College, the first Negro college graduate in America.® 
The first issue of Freedom’s Journal appeared on March 
16, 1827, and two years later the name was changed to 
Rights for All’ It was a propaganda sheet, urging the aboli- 
tion of slavery.’ Russwurm had originally been opposed to 
the colonization of Negroes in Africa, but in 1829 he an- 
nounced his conversion to the colonization cause.* The fol- 
lowing year he ceased publishing Rights for All,’ and shortly 
afterwards sailed for Liberia, where he became Superin- 
tendent of Schools, editor of the Liberia Herald, and for six- 
teen years Governor of the Colony of Cape Palmas.” 

The next Negro journalistic effort was also made in New 
York City. In January 18387 the first issue of The Weekly 
Advocate was published under the editorship of Rev. Sam- 
uel E. Cornish, who had been associated for a short time 
with Russwurm in the publication of Freedom’s Journal.” 

1 Annual Report of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, (1851), 
63. 

? Brawley, A Social History of the American Negro, 248. 

* J. W. Johnson, 14. 

*Penn., The Afro-American Press and its Editors, 26. 

5 Brewer, ‘‘ John B. Russwurm’’, in JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY, XIII, 413 
October 1928. 

°L. H. Fox, New York City Newspapers, 1820-1850, 45. 

7J. W. Johnson, 14. 

* Brewer, 416. 

*Penn, 30-31. 
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Two months later the name of this publication was changed 
to The Colored American. It was supported largely by Abo- 
litionists and advocated equal rights for Negroes.’ In 1839 
the paper came into the control of Rev. Charles B. Ray, 
who continued it until 1842, when it passed out of existence.? 
Ray was for twenty years pastor of Bethesda Congrega- 
tional Church in New York City, and was less famous for 
his newspaper work than for his efforts in behalf of aboli- 
tion and the Underground Railroad.’ Ray stated that the 
objects of his paper were ‘‘the moral, social, and political 
elevation and improvement of the free colored people, and 
the peaceful emancipation of the enslaved.’’* The columns 
of The Colored American were filled mainly with articles 
about the activities and condition of Negroes, and articles 
favoring abolition. There was very little news in the paper; 
for example, although articles were printed on the front 
page, the results of the Presidential Election of 1840 were 
placed at the bottom of the third page.® According to the 
standards of today, The Colored American would be con- 
sidered a magazine in the form of a newspaper. 

During the forties several more Negro abolitionist 
newspapers were established in New York State, such as 
The Elevator, published at Albany by Stephen Myers, an 
agent on the Underground Railroad, and backed by Horace 
Greeley, Gerrit Smith, and other white Abolitionists ;° the 
Troy National Watchman; the New York People’s Press 
and Ram’s Horn; and Frederick Douglass’s Rochester 
North Star;'’ but only the last named achieved more than 
temporary success. It first appeared in November, 1847,° 
shortly after Douglass’s return from Europe. At first Doug- 
lass was a disciple of Garrison, and so the North Star de- 

1 Ibid., 32-33. 

2 Tbid., 35. 

® Woodson, The History of the Negro Church, 173. 

‘Quoted Penn, 38. 

5Tssue of November 14, 1840. 

¢ Penn, 48-49. 

™ Negro Year Book (1922), 158. 

® Penn, 68. 
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clared that abolitionists should not engage in political ac- 
tivity and that the Union should be dissolved, but subse- 
quently Douglass changed his position and sought to end 
slavery by political means.’ Due to the fact that there were 
many newspapers with a name similar to that of the North 
Star, Douglass changed the name of his paper to Frederick 
Douglass’s Paper.’ It had a circulation of 3,000,* including 
many whites, and was undoubtedly the most influential of all 
Negro papers.* 

The two other Negro newspapers published in New York 
State before the Civil War were The Colored Man’s Jour- 
nal, and The Anglo-African, both printed in New York City.® 
The importance of both the city and the State among the 
free Negroes of the United States is indicated by the fact 
that of the seventeen newspapers published in the nation 
by Negroes before 1861, ten were published in New York 
State, and six in New York City.® 


VIII. NEGRO SOLDIERS 


In October 1814 the New York Legislature authorized 
Governor Tompkins to raise two volunteer Negro regiments. 
Slaves were to be admitted on the consent of their masters. 
The latter were to receive both the slaves’ bounty and their 
pay for service in the army, but at the conclusion of the war 
the slaves were to me manumitted.” The war was almost 
over by this time*® and it seems exceedingly unlikely that 
these regiments took an active part in the war. 


1 Douglass, 226-227. 

* Tbid., 229. 

° Ibid., 228. 

‘J. W. Johnson, 16. 

’ Negro Year Book (1922), 158. 

* Negro Year Book, (1912), 52. J. W. Johnson, (p. 14) gives the figures as 
twenty-four for the United States, twelve for the state, and eight for the 
city, but gives no authority for his statement. The Negro Year Book lists the 
newspapers by cities and states. 

*Laws of New York, 38th Sess., Chap. 18. 

‘The Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Ed.) I, 848-849, mentions no land 
battle after September, 1814, except New Orleans. 
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No mention was found of any participation of New York 
Negroes in the Mexican War. Few Negroes could win such 
recognition at that time because slavery was at its worst 
and the Negro then counted for less than ever before in the 
United States. It seems improbable, too, that Negroes would 
volunteer to travel over a thousand miles to risk their lives 
in a war waged partly for the protection of slavery. 

The Civil War, however, brought a different situation, 
and from its start Negroes clamored for admission to the 
Union army.’ Much opposition had to be overcome before a 
Negro regiment was authorized in New York. Among the 
arguments raised were that the Negro would not fight; 
that whites would refuse to fight with Negroes, and conse- 
quently enlistment would slacken when Negroes were ad- 
mitted; and that using Negroes would exasperate the South, 
and stiffen her resistance.’ 

In May, 1863, the War Department, acting under author- 
ization of Congress, issued rules for enlisting Negroes. The 
following month a petition was presented to President Lin- 
coln signed by fifteen New Yorkers, including Horace Greel- 
ey and William Cullen Bryant, and asking for the authoriza- 
tion of a New York Negro regiment. The petition declared 
that 3,000 Negroes had already agreed to serve if Major- 
General John C. Fremont should be placed in command. Lin- 
coln replied that he would act only if Governor Seymour of 
New York should definitely refuse to issue such an authori- 
zation. Petitions were twice addressed to Seymour, and it 
was not until October that he replied, declining to permit 
the enlistment of Negroes. The eagerness of Negroes to enter 
the war is indicated by the fact that during the ninety days 
that the Governor delayed 600 Negro New Yorkers went to 
Rhode Island to volunteer.® 

Finally, in December authorization was received from 


1J. W. Johnson, 48. 
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Secretary of War, Stanton, and within sixty days 2300 
Negroes had been enlisted, largely through the efforts of 
the Union League Club.’ In all, New York State was credited 
with contributing 4,125 to the Union armies.’ This is a re- 
markably fine showing, considering the fact that it was esti- 
mated that only 6,000 Negroes in New York State in 1863 
were capable of bearing arms.’ 


IX. THE RIOT OF 1863 

This loyalty of the Negro to the flag, however, did not 
prevent the disaster which was undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant single event in the history of the free Negroes in New 
York City. This was the Draft Riot of 1863. This was not the 
first time that the city had been in the hands of a mob,* but 
it was certainly the most serious and the most destructive. 

There has been a great deal of discussion as to the causes 
of the riot. It is pretty generally agreed that had there been 
more troops in the neighborhood of the city the riot would 
never have reached the proportions that it did. When the 
Confederate Army in June, 1863, invaded Pennsylvania, 
all available troops were summoned by the national govern- 
ment to repel the invasion. The troops did not return from 
Pennsylvania as soon as the Battle of Gettysburg had been 
won on the first to third of July. The situation of New York 
City and vicinity was thus described by General Wool in 
a letter to Governor Seymour ‘‘about a week’’ before the 
riot: ‘‘Allow me to eall to your attention the defenseless 
condition of this city (New York). I have only 550 men to 
garrison eight forts... . The Roanoke is ordered to proceed 
to Hampton Roads, leaving no vessel of war in the harbor 
or depot that can be available in less than ten days. ... The 
condition of the city is an invitation to rebels to make an 

1 Williams, II, 291-292. 

2 Phisterer, New York in the War of the Rebellion, 43. 

® Bellows, History of the Union League Club, quoted in Townsend, The 
Honors of the Empire State in the War of the Rebellion, 120. 

‘Roberts, II, 661-662, mentions previous riots in 1788 aimed against medi- 
eal students, in 1834 against Abolitionists, in 1835 between Irish immigrants 
and native Americans, bread riots in 1837, ete. 
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effort to assail it.’’”* Governor Seymour estimated that the 
police and firemen of the city were aided in suppressing the 
riot by only 1200 soldiers from the state and national mili- 
tia.’ 

It has often been argued that the draft riot was part 
of a plot against the Union Government arranged by Cop- 
perheads and Southerners. The Richmond correspondent of 
the New York Tribune said, ‘‘I knew, as did everyone else 
connected with the Rebel War Department, as early as the 
6th of July, that there would be a bloody riot in New York. 
We were led by letters from Copperheads in New York, 
however, to believe that instead of a mere riot, there would 
be a tremendous insurrection; that the Peace-Men were or- 
ganized, and that the forts and arsenals would be seized, 
the Abolitionists massacred, and the metropolis itself 
threatened with destruction.’’* Two facts, however, seem to 
indicate that a Rebel plot was not the real cause of the riot. 
In the first place, to have been most effective, the riot should 
have come when Lee was invading the North, when troops 
could not have been sent to New York to put down the riot, 
when a riot might have produced a spread of defeatist senti- 
ment throughout the North; rather than ten days after Get- 
tysburg and Vicksburg, when the tide had turned, and when 
troops could be sent to New York. In the second place, while 
the riot started in opposition to the draft, it soon lost all 
political significance.* If the rioters were attempting to hurt 
the Union cause, they would have directed their attention 
against the financial center and government buildings, 
rather than against Negroes. 

The true cause of the riot lies in the opposition to the 
draft and to the Emancipation Proclamation, and in the 
rivalry of Negro and white laborers. Horatio Seymour had 
been elected Governor the preceding November after declar- 

1 Lincoln, Messages from the Governors, V, 549. 

2 Ibid., V, 548. 

> Quoted, Townsend, 122. 

‘Except for attacks on the Tribune, and the homes of the Republican mayor 
and postmaster. 
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ing his opposition to the Emancipation Proclamation.’ In 
July, 1863, barely a month before the riot, a Great Peace 
Convention was held in Cooper Institute, and its neighbor- 
hood. Quotations from the reports of the speeches indicate 
the attitude of a good many of the people of New York 
City. ‘‘In regard to the conscription, it was proposed to 
enable that party to perpetuate its power. ... He for himself 
was not disposed to say what he would do were the attempt 
made to enforce it.... He appealed to the audience to know 
if they would consent to send to the front their sons, to 
help to sustain this despotism (cries of no, no).’”? Thus was 
resistance to law openly encouraged. ‘‘Do these madmen 
think of the hearths made desolate, the homes made roof- 
less ... the thousands of dying braves fallen in battle... ? 
And all this, in Heaven’s name, for what? To establish a mere 
sentiment in behalf of a wretched race to whom God has 
not given brains enough to appreciate our efforts.’’* ‘*‘ What 
is the war for? (Cries of the nigger—nigger—nigger). 
Yes it is for the negro... . The war is for the negro, and 
we have had enough of it.’’* Thus the idea was presented 
that men would soon be foreed to risk their lives for the 
benefit of Negroes. This added to the strong dislike of the 
Negroes that was felt especially by laborers. Is it to be won- 
dered at that when a month later rioters had resisted the 
draft they turned their wrath on the Negroes? The speakers 
at the Peace Convention, while desirous of the end of the 
war, and opposed to Lincoln, however, did not express hopes 
for Southern victory. 

The riot began on Monday morning, July 13th, the see- 
ond day of the draft, when a stone was thrown through the 
window of the Draft Office in the 22nd Ward.* The building 
was invaded and burned.® It seemed that those who did this 





1 Roberts, II, 660. 

* Proceedings of the Great Peace Convention. . . ., 47, Speech of Mr. Van 
Loon. 

* Ibid., 29. Speech of Judge McCann. 

*Ibid., 28. Speech of Hon. A. C. Nivan. 

® New York Herald, July 14, 1863. 


* Headley, The Great Riots of New York. ..., 152. 
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intended no further damage, planning merely to stop the 
draft,’ but once started the work of a mob was hard to stop, 
and for several days the authorities were helpless. That 
very afternoon Mayor Opdyke was forced to decline to fur- 
nish protection to citizens who asked for it, due to a lack 
of forces,’ and the following afternoon he issued a proclama- 
tion requesting ‘‘all loyal citizens’’ to report to Police Head- 
quarters to be enrolled as special policemen.’ Not until the 
Seventh Regiment returned from the scene of the war was 
order restored in the city.‘ 

It is impossible to recount here all the tragic events of 
the riot, or even to describe fully how the Negroes suffered. 
One incident will show the extremes to which the rioters went 
in persecuting the Negroes. The mob on the second day of 
the riot invaded a house at 147 East 27th Street and killed 
a young Negro, W. H. Nichols, who was attempting to de- 
fend his aged mother. At the same time a Negro baby, born 
but three days before, was hurled out of the window by the 
rioters.® 

At the corner of 48rd Street and Fifth Avenue stood the 
Colored Orphan Asylum, and this was one of the first vic- 
tims of the rioters’ plunder. There were two hundred chil- 
dren in the building on Monday afternoon, July 13th, none 
of whom were over twelve years of age. Probably most of 
them would have been butchered if they had not been led 
out of the building through a rear entrance while the mob 
was breaking down the front door.’ The police took these 
children to Blackwell’s Island for safety during the dis- 
orders.’ The Orphan Asylum was burnt down despite the 
valiant efforts of the firemen to save it.’ 

Most of the Negroes who were able to flee went either 

1 Tbid., 145. 

? Opdyke, Official Documents, Letters, etc., 271. 

2 [bid., 275. 

‘Headley, 243. 

> Barnes, The Draft Riot of New York, 1863, 113-114. 

¢Tbid., 117. 

" Headley, 250-251. 
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to the Police Stations, to Blackwell’s Island, to Brooklyn, 
to the swamps and woods of New Jersey, and to Long Is- 
land and the Bronx.’ The poor, the aged, the sick, and others 
unable to flee bore the brunt of the attack. Whenever a 
Negro was seen in the streets, a ery was raised, and a crowd 
chased him, intent on beating or killing him.’ In several in- 
stances whites at the risk of their lives offered shelter to 
Negroes who were being pursued by rioters.* Only a few 
of the Negroes tried to defend themselves,‘ the rest undoubt- 
edly realizing that they were hopelessly outnumbered, and 
that resistance would only make matters worse. An editorial 
in the Tribune praised the ‘‘fortitude’’ of the Negroes dur- 
ing the disturbances, and their ‘‘magnanimity”’ since then. 
‘‘Such strength of mind and firmness of soul in the white 
race we laud with panegyrics and crown with honors. What 
shall be said of it in the black!’” 

After order had been restored the Negroes slowly re- 
turned from their hiding places and went to work.® In some 


instances there was a reluctance on the part of employers 


to allow Negroes to resume their work, probably because of 
fear that places where Negroes were employed might be 
the scene of further violence. The Tribune editorially as- 
sured employers and Negroes that the police were now able 
to grant full protection. The article concluded: ‘‘employers 
who refuse to take back their Negro workmen should re- 
member that they are aiding one purpose of the mob, which 
meant to drive the Negroes from the city by making it im- 
possible for them to labor here.’” 

A Committee of Merchants for the Relief of Colored 
People was formed on the Saturday following the riot. Over 
$40,000 was raised to give aid to those Negroes who were 

Colyer, 47. 

* Headley, 207. 

* Report of the Committee of Merchants. .. 

‘ Ibid., 27. 
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impoverished by the riots, and to provide free legal assist- 
ance for persons of African descent, who wanted to file 
claims against the city for damages.’ A relief station was 
opened to give money to those who needed it to buy food.’ 
According to the Herald some 3,000 Negroes gathered about 
this relief station. ‘‘The unfortunate darkies exhibited all 
the evidence of extreme hunger, and appeared to be suffer- 
ing greatly from fear.’’ 

No accurate information is available as to the number of 
persons who died as a result of the riot. Estimates run as 
high as 1,500,‘ but probably 1,200 is more nearly accurate, 
for that is the number of deaths above the average in July 
and August, 1863.5 Twelve Negroes were hanged, and the 
damage to property amounted to almost $3,000,000. For all 
this murder and destruction only twenty rioters were in- 
dicted. One was acquitted, and the others were imprisoned 
for terms averaging less than six years.® 

The riot of 1863 is unquestionably one of the most tragic 
stains on New York City’s history, but the effects of it soon 
passed away, and the following March ‘‘A thousand men 
with black skins, whose color had been a crime in the eyes 
of multitudes of whites, marched without molestation ... 
through ... Fifth Avenue and Broadway. The doors, win- 
dows, and balconies of our city palaces were thronged with 
aristocratic spectators, the ladies waving handkerchiefs and 
the men cheering.’” 


1Colyer, 3-4. 

* Tbid., 9. 

* July 26th. 

‘Costello, Our Police Protectors, 199. 

* Headley, 270-271. 

* Costello, 199. 

‘New York Tribune, March 7th, 1864, reporting the departure of Negro 
troops. 





CHAPTER III 
NEW YORK AND THE NATIONAL SLAVERY PROBLEM 
I. ABOLITION 


The first organization of Abolitionists in the State of 
New York was the New York Manumission Society, founded 
in 1785. Its efforts were directed much more towards im- 
proving the condition of Negroes within the State than to- 
wards the abolition of slavery outside of New York. How- 
ever, in 1793 the Society proposed that all Abolition 
Societies should send delegates to a convention in Phila- 
delphia the following year.’ The American Convention of 
Delegates of Abolition Societies met annually from 1794 
until 1806. F'rom 1806 until 1838 the Convention met only 
once every three years, and was not very active.’ Its place 
was taken by the newer Anti-Slavery Societies formed in 
the early eighteen-thirties. At the last meeting in 1838 only 
three states were represented at the Convention: New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware.’ 

setween 1808 and 1830 there was a decided lack of anti- 
slavery agitation. One reason given for this is the fact that 
many people believed in 1808 that now that the slave-trade 
had been prohibited, slavery would gradually die out.* Wil- 


liam Jay, son of John Jay, towards the end of this period 
began to agitate for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, and in 1829 the New York State Assembly sup- 
ported his position on this question.® 

However, just as the real opening gun in the national 


abolitionist movement was fired on January 1, 1831, when 
William Lloyd Garrison published the first issue of the 
Liberator, so the Abolitionist movement in New York really 
began in March 1833 when the Weekly Emancipator was 
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first issued in New York City. The paper was backed by 
Jay, Arthur Tappan and Lewis Tappan, and under the edi- 
torship of William Goodell.t That same spring Garrison 
was in New York on his way to Europe, and urged the for- 
mation in the metropolis of an Anti-Slavery Society.? This 
was accomplished not without considerable difficulty—the 
following October. A meeting of Abolitionists was sum- 
moned for Clinton Hall for the night of October second. To 
prevent the organization of an Anti-Slavery Society, a 
group of ‘‘Southerners’’ announced that they would have a 
meeting at the same time and place. The Abolitionists hast- 
ily shifted their meeting to Chatham Street Chapel, and 
were able to organize and adopt a constitution before the 
pro-slavery crowd arrived there.* Ignorant of the success 
of the Abolitionists at the Chapel, the Morning Courier and 
New York Enqurer declared the next morning GREAT 
PUBLIC MEETING. THE AGITATORS DEFEATED. 
THE CONSTITUTION TRIUMPHANT. We rejoice that 
this opportunity has been presented to the inhabitants of 
our city to convince their Southern brethren of their deter- 
mination not to countenance, in any manner, the interference 
of Tappan, Garrison & Company with their slave property.’’ 
The idea seems not to have occurred to the Courier and En- 
quirer that the rights of the Abolitionists had been illegally 
denied. The organization formed at this meeting was called 
the New York Anti-Slavery Society; its constitution de- 
elared that its members objected to the use of force to end 
slavery, and would attempt to gain their goal by the per- 
suasion of Southerners.’ This was the attitude of most New 
York Abolitionists until their purpose was accomplished. 

On October 29, 1833, a circular was published signed by 
Arthur Tappan, Joshua Leavitt, and Elizur Wright, Jr., all 

1 Thid., 40. 

2 William Lloyd Garrison, The Story of His Life told by His Children, I, 
346. 

* Tuckerman, 47. 
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officers of the newly formed New York Anti-Slavery Society, 
and calling for a convention at Philadelphia to organize a 
National Anti-Slavery Society. On the 4th of December 
the convention met with delegates from ten states, and 
formed the American Anti-Slavery Society.” Article IL of 
its constitution declared that the object of the Society was 
the entire abolition of slavery in the United States, but ad- 
mitted that each State had the exclusive right to regulate 
slavery within its own borders. It would therefore try to 
convince the citizens of the slave States that they should 
abolish slavery, to get Congress to free slaves in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to prevent the admission of more 
Slave States.’ 

The next time an Abolitionist meeting was broken up in 
New York City was in the following July. On the night of 
the 7th a number of anti-slavery Negroes attempted to have 
a meeting in the Chatham Street Chapel, and were driven 
from the hall.t Nightly until the 12th of the month a mob, 
estimated at as much as 20,000,° committed acts of violence 
in the city. The victims of the riots were mainly the Aboli- 
tionists and the Negroes. ‘‘The fury of demons seems to 
have entered the breasts of our misguided populace... . 
The cabin of the poor Negro, and the temples dedicated to 
the service of the living God, are alike the objects of the 
blind fury.’’* The home of Lewis Tappan was attacked on 
the night of the 10th,’ and St. Philip’s (Negro) Episcopal 
Church the following night.* The total property loss was 
estimated at $20,000, which is insignificant when compared 
with the $3,000,000 damage of the riot of 1863. Twenty poor 


1 Tbid., 49. 

* The Constitution of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 2. 
* Ibid. 3-4. 

*New York Evening Post, July 8th, 1834. 

®Tbid., July 11th, 1834. 

*Ibid., July 12th, 1834. 

*Ibid., July 11th, 1834. 
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blacks had their property destroyed, and seven churches 
were damaged.’ The difficulty in putting down the riot arose 
from the fact that the rioters seemed to have arranged to 
attack different places at the same time, and that the author- 
ities consequently did not know where to strike. The police 
were always able to rout the mob when there was an en- 
counter, but frequently much damage was done before the 
police arrived.? Another difficulty was the luke-warm or even 
hostile attitude of some of the press towards the efforts 
to suppress the disturbances. The Courier and Enquirer 
wrote at the height of the riot, ‘‘ Now we tell them, (the Abo- 
litionists), that when they openly and publicly promulgate 
doctrines which outrage public feeling, they have no right 
to demand protection of the people they insult. Ought not, 
we ask, our city authorities to make them understand... 
that they prosecute their treasonable and beastly plans at 
their own peril?’’ 

The attitude of the citizens of New York City towards 
the Abolitionists was typical of that of most of the North 
at this period. The following year William Lloyd Garrison 
was dragged through the streets of Boston,* and an attempt 
to organize a New York State Anti-Slavery Society at Utica 
was defeated by a crowd which included a judge and a mem- 
ber of Congress.’ The reason for this opposition to the Abo- 
litionists was well expressed by a leading merchant of New 
York City to Samuel J. May, as follows: ‘‘Mr. May, we are 
not such fools as not to know that slavery is a great evil, 
a great wrong. But... a great portion of the property of 
the Southerners is invested under its sanction; and the busi- 
ness of the North, as well as of the South, has become ad- 


‘ Tbid., July 14th, 1834. 

* Headley, 94. 

* July 11th, 1834, quoted, William Jay, An Inquiry into the Character and 
Tendency of the American Colonization and Anti-Slavery Societies, 116. 
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justed to it. There are millions upon millions of dollars due 
from Southerners to the merchants and mechanies of this 
city alone, the payment of which would be jeopardized by 
any rupture between the North and the South. We cannot 
afford, sir, to let you and your associates endeavor to over- 
throw slavery. It is not a matter of principle with us. It is 
a matter of business necessity. ... We mean, sir,to put you 
Abolitionists down,—by fair means if we can, by foul means 
if we must.’ That the merchants’ fears that suspension of 
trade with the South might result from continued Abolition- 
ist agitation were well founded is indicated by the following 
quotation from the Lynchburg Virginian: ‘If, however, ... 
our Northern brethren ... still hesitate about putting their 
foot upon the viper (Abolitionist agitation) by any and by 
all means—then we must take care of ourselves; ... our 
merchants must cease to traffic with them.’’? Thus we see 
that whatever the Northern merchant might think of the 
abstract question of slavery, he was undoubtedly con- 
strained by business associations to oppose the Abolition- 
ists. 

This opposition to Abolition was expressed in a more 
dignified way in August, 1835, when a large meeting was 
held in the City Hall in New York. Mayor Lawrence pre- 
sided, and among those attending were the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and the leading judges of the State. Resolutions were 
adopted deploring the existence of slavery, but denying that 
the relationship of master and slave were immoral, and de 
claring that the ‘‘citizens of the North have no political 
right to interfere with the [sic] slavery of the Southern 
states, nor moral right, under any circumstances, to adopt 
violent or aggressive measures for the purpose of abolish- 
ma 2t."” 

The following month Jay issued a statement disclaiming 
any desire to secure the abolition of slavery by unconstitu- 


’ Quoted in May, Recollecti ( our {ntt-Slavery Conflict, 27 8. 
3 Qui te d in fi manety ator, Octotl er, 1835. 
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tional means, and according to Lewis Tappan, this had ‘‘: 
most beneficial effect’’ in quieting some of the opposition to 
the Abolitionists.t In their chosen way, however, they were 
very active. At this time the New York branch of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society was issuing four publications 
monthly: Human Rights, Anti-Slavery Record, Emancipa- 
tor, and a magazine for children, Slave’s Friend.? In May 
1836 the Emancipator became a weekly, and a monthly 
called V oice of Freedom started publication.‘ 

These Abolitionist periodicals aroused bitter hostility in 
the South during the summer of 1835, for it was believed 
that their purpose was to arouse the slaves to insurrection.* 
Attempts were made in many parts of the South to prevent 
the circulation of this literature. At Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, a crowd broke into the Post Office and stole some Abo- 
litionist publications, which they publicly burned.’ The Post- 
master at New York City, Samuel L. Gouverneur, did not 
know whether or not to bar the mails to the literature of 
the Anti-Slavery Society. He proscribed the literature tem- 
porarily and wrote to Postmaster-General Amos Kendall 
for advice. The latter’s reply was a masterpiece of ‘‘pass- 
ing the buck.’’ He wrote, ‘‘I am confirmed in the opinion 
that the Postmaster-General has no legal authority, by any 
order or regulation of his department, to exclude from the 
mails any species of newspapers, magazines, or pamphlets. 
Such a power vested in the head of this department would 
be fearfully dangerous, and has been properly withheld. ... 
But to prevent any mistake in your mind... in relation to 
my position and view, I have no hestitation in saying, that 
I am deterred from giving an order to exclude the whole 
series of abolitionist publications from the southern mails 
only by a want of a legal power, and that if I were situated 
7 
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as you are, I would do as you have done.’” Needless to say, 
Gouveneur followed this ‘‘hint,’? and his action was ap- 
plauded at a mass meeting in New York City shortly after- 
wards.’ 

In September, 1835, the Grand Jury of Tuscaloosa Coun- 
ty, Alabama, indicted Robert G. Williams, the editor of the 
Emancipator.’ The charge was ‘‘wickedly and maliciously 
causing to be distributed and published a seditious paper 
in this State (Alabama) maliciously designing and intending 
to incite the slave population thereof to insurrection. ...’’* 
The words in the Emancipator on which the indictment was 
based were ‘‘God commands and all nature cries out, that 
man should not be held as property. The system of making 
men property has plunged 2,250,000 of our fellow-country- 
men into the deepest physical and moral degradation, and 
they are every moment sinking deeper.’’ Governor Gayle 
of Alabama demanded that Governor Marcy of New York 
extradite Williams as a ‘‘fugitive from justice,’’ although he 
admitted that Williams had never been in Alabama, and 
that he could not therefore literally ‘‘flee.’’® Governor 
Marey replied that since Williams did not flee he couldn’t 
be a fugitive, and refused to surrender him.’ Marey bitterly 
denounced the Abolitionists in his Annual Message in 1836, 
and expressed the hope that hostile publie opinion would 
cause them to desist from their agitation.® If not, ‘‘it must 
then be determined how far the several states... ought to 
provide ... for the trial and punishment, by their own ju- 
dicatories, of residents within their limits, guilty of acts 

1 Quoted, ‘‘Defensor’’ (pseudonym), The Enemies of the Constitution Dis 
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therein, which are calculated and intended to excite insur- 
rection and rebellion in a sister state.’’’ This threat to deny 
free speech and the freedom of the press was never carried 
out. A Resolution of the Legislature in May, 1836, declared 
such legislation was unnecessary, because of the way the 
people of the State as a whole had ‘‘discountenanced’’ the 
efforts of the Abolitionists.’ 

According to William Jay the illegal efforts to suppress 
the Abolitionists continued in the North through the years 
1837-1838, but gradually these attempts were abandoned, 
and ‘‘comparative order and toleration’’ was restored.* But 
having overcome to a certain extent outside difficulties, the 
Abohtionists soon found themselves threatened with a 
schism. The three principal causes of internal differences 
were the use of political methods, the raising of issues other 
than slavery in Abolitionist Conventions, and the admission 
of women to Anti-Slavery Societies. 

While in Boston, Garrison was declaring that moral per- 
suasion rather than political power should be used to end 
slavery, in other parts of the nation Abolitionists began to 
go into polities. This movement was led by James G. Birney 
of Kentucky in the West,‘ and by Gerrit Smith and William 
Jay in New York State.’ The New York Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety wrote letters to candidates of both parties, asking their 
views on various questions relating to slavery and equal 
rights for Negroes.® Early in 1840 the Emancipator issued 
a call for an Abolitionist Convention to meet at Albany on 
April first for the purpose of making nominations for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. Of the 121 delegates to this Con- 
vention, 104 were from the State of New York, and none 
was from the West. At this Convention the Liberty Party 
was organized; James G. Birney was nominated for Presi- 
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dent, and Thomas Earle for Vice-President.’ The platform 
admitted the impossibility of interfering with slavery in the 
individual States, but wanted it abolished or excluded from 
the Territories and from the District of Columbia.’ 

It is hardly necessary to remark that Garrison and his 
wing were bitterly opposed to the organization of the Lib- 
erty Party.* Garrison began to advocate measures wholly 
unrelated to slavery, and while he declared that they were 
his own private views, they became associated in the public 
mind with Abolition. This aroused the hostility of Jay and 
others.’ 

The immediate cause of the schism was the election of 
a woman to the Business Committee of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society at the latter’s Annual Meeting in New York 
City on May 12th, 1840. Those who were defeated on this 
question withdrew from the American Anti-Slavery Society 
and formed the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety. Among the leaders of the new organization were Arthur 


Tappan, who was its President, James G. Birney, Lewis 
Tappan, Gerrit Smith, John Greenleaf Whittier, and Wil- 


liam Jay. The last withdrew from the old organization be- 
cause he felt that it was being used to advance the cause 
of equal rights for women, which had nothing to do with 
slavery.’ Hardly any New York Abolitionists were left in the 
old Society after the split.® 

Not all the members of the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society favored the Liberty Party.’ William Jay 
refused to run for Governor of New York on the Liberty 
ticket because he felt that more could be accomplished by 


1Garrison, II, 341-342. 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Ed.), XVI, 543. 

* Garrison, II, 341. 
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™T. C. Smith estimates that less than 10% of the Abolitionists voted for 
Birney. Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Ed.), XVI, 543. 
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boring from within the major parties and by playing one off 
against the other, rather than by voting for a third party. 
However, in 1843 Jay joined the Liberty Party, because of 
the question of the proposed annexation of Texas.? 

The Liberty Party reached its height in 1846. In 1840 
Birney and Earle polled only 7,069 votes, but four years 
later Birney and Morris received 62,263. In this election the 
Liberty Party held the balance of power, for if those who 
voted for Birney had cast their votes for Clay, the latter 
would have carried New York and would have been elected.* 
While there was a gain in the Liberty vote in most of the 
state elections of 1846, in New York that year the Liberty 
candidate received only about 12,000 votes, as compared 
with 16,000 in 1844.5 Thereafter the party ceased to be of 
great importance, most of its members joining the Free Soil 
Party in 1848.° The remnant nominated Gerrit Smith for 
President in both 1848 and 1852,’ and did not definitely pass 
out of existence until the Republican Party was organized.® 

Although the treatment of Abolitionists grew better in 
the North in the ’forties and ’fifties, there was still consid- 
erable hostility, especially in New York City and vicinity. 
William Jay was a judge in Westchester County, New York, 
from 1818 to 1843. He said that the reason he was not re- 
appointed in 18438 was his anti-slavery efforts, and the desire 
of New York politicians to coneciliate Southern Democrats 
so that Van Buren might be nominated in 1844.° When 
Frederick Douglass started to publish his Abolitionist news- 
paper in Rochester in 1847 the New York Herald advised 
the people of Rochester to throw his press into Lake On- 
tario. The paper was unpopular in Rochester, but nothing 
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was ever done to stop its publication.’ In 1850 the Annual 
Meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society in New York 
City was broken up by a mob, and the following two years 
the Society was unable to secure a church or hall in the city 
for its meetings.’ In 1859 when Frederick Douglass was im- 
plicated in the Harper’s Ferry raid, he could not safely 
visit New York City ‘‘for that City was not less incensed 
against the John Brown conspirators than many parts of 
the South.’’® It has been stated above that the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation was one cause of the riot of 1863, and 
in a way that event may be called the last in the series of 
pro-slavery and anti-Abolition outrages committed in New 
York City. 

Yet New York has much to be proud of in its share in 
the fight for the abolition of slavery. It was the New York 
Manumission Society that proposed the American Conven- 
tion of Delegates from Abolition Societies. It was a group 
of New Yorkers who issued the call for the convention that 
organized the American Anti-Slavery Society. It was in 
New York State and largely by New Yorkers that the Lib- 
erty Party, the lineal ancestor of the Free Soil and Repub- 
lican Parties, was organized. It was in New York State that 
the first convention of the Free Soil Party was held, and 
the first Free Soil Candidate for President {Martin Van 
suren) was one of New York’s leading citizens. 


II. COLONIZATION 

It was a rather general opinion that the Negro was out 
of place in America, and many thought that the best thing 
to do was to send him back to where he belonged, namely: 
Africa. At first this movement received some support by 
Negroes,‘ as well as whites. 

1 Douglass, 229. 

* Oliver Johnson, William Lloyd Garrison and His Times, 381. 


? Douglass, 260. 
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‘DuBois, Economic Cooperation among Negro Americans 5. quotes a 


letter written in 1788 from the Negro Union of Newport, Rhode Island, to the 


Free African Society of Philadelphia in favor of African colonization. 
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In 1816, the Virginia Legislature asked Congress to find 
land, in Africa or elsewhere, to which Negroes could go.? 
The first day of the following year the American Coloniza- 
tion Society was organized.” Its constitution stated that ‘‘the 
object to which its attention shall be exclusively devoted, is 
to promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with their 
consent) the Free People of Color residing in our country, 
in Africa, or such other place as Congress shall deem most 
expedient.’’* The first president of the Society was Judge 
Washington, a nephew of George Washington, and a slave- 
holder. Henry Clay took a leading part in the movement 
from the beginning.* During the year 1817 auxiliaries of 
the American Colonization Society were established in five 
cities, including New York.’ 

In March 1820 the Elizabeth sailed from New York City 
for Africa with 86 Negroes, of whom 40 were from the State 
of New York.® This was the first expedition sent out by the 
American Colonization Society, and in this and many sub- 
sequent expeditions it received the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment.’ During the next forty years the Society took only 


10,586 Negroes to Africa,*’ which amounts to considerably 
less than one percent of the Negro population of the nation. 
From this we may conclude that the results of the efforts 
of the Colonizationists were negligible as far as the United 
States itself was concerned. A census taken in 1843 indi- 
cated that 2.2% of those in the Colony were from New York.° 


1 Stebbins, 18. 

? Tbid., 19. 
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The main difficulty was that few of the free Negroes 
wanted to emigrate, and that hardly any slaves were freed 
by their masters on condition they go to Africa.’ The very 
month that the American Colonization Society was organ- 
ized a convention of Philadelphia Negroes voted its disap- 
proval of the aims of that Society.” Similar sentiments were 
voiced by the National Negro Convention of 1830.* Frederick 
Douglass bitterly fought the Colonization Society.* The only 
prominent Negro who favored it was John B. Russwurm, 
the publisher of Rights of All, and when he announced his 
position such great opposition was aroused among the 
Negro population that he was burned in effigy.’ The New 
York Colonization Journal admitted in 1852 that Negroes 
in New York had for many years ‘‘almost unanimously”’ 
refused to go to Africa, and that similar conditions prevailed 
elsewhere.’ The main objections voiced by Negroes were, 
first, that they would not admit that they did not belong in 
this country and could not make a success of their life here, 
and, second, that they did not believe conditions in the colo- 
nies in Africa were attractive.’ 

Among whites’ the theory of colonization was quite popu- 
lar, though it has been shown that few slaveholders did 
much to help it. In 1826 an editor of the New York Journal 
of Commerce wrote: ‘‘So far as I have been able to under- 


stand public sentiment here, it is entirely, (among evangelli- 
eal Christians, at least) in favor of the Society, and its ob- 
jects are believed attainable.’’? In 1832 the New York Legis- 


lature passed a resolution declaring its approval of the 
American Colonization Society.” 

‘Hart, 314, says that about 6000 were freed on that condition. 
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The principal opposition to the Colonization Society was 
voiced by Abolitionists. They complained that not only were 
Colonizationists not opposed to slavery, but they even fa- 
vored it.’ Another complaint was that Colonizationists fa- 
vored the maintenance of laws prejudicial to free Negroes 
so that the latter would decide Africa was the better place 
for them. For example, a petition of New York Coloniza- 
tionists to the Legislature about 1830 declared, ‘‘We do not 
wish that the provisions of our constitution and statute 
books should be so modified as to relieve or exalt the condi- 
tions of the colored people while they remain among us. Let 
those provisions stand in all their rigor, to work out the 
ultimate and unbounded good of this people.’” 

However, by 1834 the New York and Pennsylvania dele- 
gates to the Annual Meeting of the American Colonization 
Society gave up their moderate slavery views and became 
definitely anti-slavery. Furthermore, about 1850 the New 
York Colonization Journal declared editorially, ‘‘So far as 
the Colonization is concerned it cannot sympathize with any 
harsh or oppressive treatment of the free colored popula- 
tion.’’* Finally, from its organization the American Coloni- 
zation Society opposed the slave-trade. In 1817 and 1818 
it petitioned Congress to pass a law against the slave-trade, 
and ‘‘in a large measure’’ the Act of March 3, 1819, deal- 
ing with the slave-trade was due to its efforts.‘ While the 
Colonizationists failed to solve the Negro problem, their 
attitude towards the Negro appears to have been no worse 
than that of most people of the time. 


Ill. OTHER ASPECTS OF THE SLAVERY PROBLEM 


Obviously in a state the size of New York all shades of 


opinion in regard to a problem as much discussed as slavery 
/ ° . . , 

would be expressed. Newspaper editorials prove little, for 

they indicate the opinion of only one section of the popula- 


1 Stebbins, 31, quotes on this point the African Reposstory IX, 4. 
* Stebbins, 104. 
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tion, and we have no definite way of determining how large 
a portion of the population they represent. Quoting a news- 
paper editorial favoring the Compromise of 1850 would only 
prove that some New Yorkers supported it, but that is 
known already. Resolutions of the Legislatures and state- 
ments of the Governors, on the other hand, indicate roughly 
the attitude of the majority of the people of the State on 
this subject. 

Examination of these statements and resolutions indi- 
cates that whenever a sentiment was voiced on slavery, it 
was hostile to the extension of that institution. The first 
time that the extension of slavery became an important na- 
tional problem was in regard to the admission of Missouri. 
A New York Representative, James Talmadge, introduced 
an amendment providing that slavery should be gradually 
abolished in Missouri, and both houses of the New York 
Legislature unanimously supported him by a resolution re- 
questing New York’s Representatives and instructing its 
Senators to vote for Talmadge’s amendment.’ The follow- 
ing January Governor DeWitt Clinton declared his strenu- 
ous opposition to the extension of slavery into new States, 
and said, ‘‘Morally and politically speaking, slavery is an 
evil of the first magnitude.’ The Legislature in a few weeks 
passed another resolution opposing slavery in Missouri.' 
By November the Missouri Compromise had been adopted, 


and Missouri was trying to have its constitution approved. 


There was a clause in this constitution excluding free 
Negroes from the State, and the New York Legislature al- 
most unanimously declared its opposition to any such 
clause.* 

The resolutions of the Legislature in regard to Coloniza- 
tion and Abolition have already been mentioned. In 1847, 
1848, and 1849, the Legislature passed resolutions asking 
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that slavery be prohibited in the territory acquired from 
Mexico.’ Similar sentiments were expressed by Governor 
Hamilton Fish in his Annual Messages of 1849 and 1850.? 
About this time the New York Democrats were split be- 
tween two factions, known as the Hunkers and the Barn- 
burners, respectively. The split started in regard to a canal 
question, but soon the slavery controversy was involved.° 
The Hunkers supported the Southern attitude and the Polk 
Administration, and were led by Secretary of War William 
L. Marey, a former Governor of New York.* The Barnburn- 
ers, under the leadership of Martin Van Buren and ex-Gov- 
ernor Silas Wright favored the Wilmot Proviso, and op- 
posed the further extension of slavery and the Polk Ad- 
ministrations.® The Hunkers controlled the 1847 Democratic 
State Convention and their candidates were beaten in the 
November elections by over 30,000. Nevertheless the follow- 
ing year the Hunkers were still in control, and chose pro- 
slavery delegates to the Democratic National Convention at 
Baltimore. A majority of the Democratic members of the 
Legislature signed a eall for a Barnburner Convention 
which also chose delegates to the Baltimore Convention. 
The National Convention refused to allow either of the two 
delegations to vote for candidates for President and Vice- 
President. The choice of Lewis Cass and Millard Fillmore 
by the Convention angered the Barnburners, and they de- 
cided to join the anti-slavery Whigs and the less radical 
Abolitionists to form the Free Soil Party.® In June the Barn- 
burners and their allies from several states held a Free 
Soil Convention in Utica. A larger convention was held in 
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suffalo on August 8th and 9th, with representatives pres- 
ent from 17 States. Martin Van Buren was nominated for 
President and Charles Francis Adams for Vice-President. 
The platform called for ‘‘no more slave states and no more 
slave territory,’’ and while recognizing the constitutional 
impossibility of interfering with slavery where it already 
existed, declared that ‘‘It is the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to relieve itself from all responsibility for the 
existence or continuance of slavery where the Government 
possesses constitutional authority to legislate on that sub- 
ject.’”*> Van Buren and Adams received no electoral votes, 
but got 291,263 votes in the nation, and 120,510 in New York 
State,? as compared with 114,319 for Cass in that state.’ 
Had it not been for the Democratic split Cass would have 
been elected instead of Taylor. The Free Soil Party was a 
direct ancestor of the Republican Party, founded six years 
later.‘ 

In 1850 a Governor was elected who a few days after 
his inauguration denounced the Fugitive Slave Law and 
hoped that it would be modified so as to be made more ‘‘rea- 
sonable.’” By 1852 the split among the New York Democrats 
had been closed, and for the only time between 1846 and 
1860, inclusive, a Democratic Governor® was elected. The 
New York Democrats, while supporting Pierce for Presi- 
dent, denounced the national platform in regard to slavery.’ 

The controversy over the Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 1854 
shattered the attempts to end the discussion of slavery by 
assuming that the Compromise of 1850 had settled the prob- 
lem. It was this bill that gave rise to the formation of the 
Republican Party. Although the principal rivals for the 
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honor of being the birthplace of that organization are Jack- 
son, Michigan, and Ripon, Wisconsin, New York State is 
not without its claimant. On May 16th, 1854, a caucus of anti- 
slavery men was held at Friendship, Allegany County, New 
York. This caucus summoned a nominating convention to 
meet at Angelica in the same county the following October. 
The local candidates nominated at this convention were 
elected in November. They used the name Republican at 
the suggestion of Horace Greeley. The New York State 
Whig Convention that year, under the leadership of William 
H. Seward and Thurlow Weed, declared its opposition to 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and nominated Myron H. Clark 
for Governor. An Anti-Nebraska Convention met at Sara- 
toga on August 17th at which Horace Greeley introduced 
resolutions commending the steps already taken in other 
States to form a new party. The Convention took no action, 
but adjourned to meet at Auburn on September 26th. There 
it failed to adopt a resolution to organize a new party, but 
due to the fact that the Whig platform was in accord with 
their views they indorsed the ticket of that party.’ Clark 
also received the support of the Prohibitionists, and carried 
the State by the narrow margin of 156,804 votes to 156,495 
for Governor Seymour, running for reelection on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. The Know-Nothing candidate, Mr. Ullman, got 
122,282 votes.? 

Upon assuming office Governor Clark requested the 
Legislature to pass a resolution in favor of the restoration 
of the Missouri Compromise.*® In reply the Legislature de- 
clared that ‘‘the people of New York will not consent to the 
admission’’ of Kansas and Nebraska with constitutions per- 
mitting slavery. Similar anti-slavery sentiments were 
voiced by the Republican Governors and Legislatures until 
1861.° ) 
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By 1856 the Whig Party was dead, and the Republicans, 
with the slogan of ‘‘Free Speech, Free Soil, and Fremont,’’ 
carried New York State for John C. Fremont by a plurality 
of 80,129.* In 1858 Edwin D. Morgan, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee,’ was elected Governor of New 
York; he was reelected in 1860 and became one of the lead- 
ing War Governors.® 

While Lincoln carried New York State in 1860, the state 
was by no means unanimously in favor of the forcible re- 
pression of secession. In New York City particularly, South- 
ern sentiment was strong, largely due to the fact that many 
New York merchants were dependent for their prosperity on 
* and also to the political 
power of those who were engaged in the illegal traffic in 
slaves. In 1860 the Fusion ticket opposed to Lincoln carried 


Southern customers and debtors, 


the city by 27,601. Many supporters of Lincoln preferred 
to see the Southern States go in peace.’ The Mayor of New 
York City, Fernando Wood, in January, 1861, proposed to 
the Council that Manhattan Island, Staten Island, and Long 
Island should secede from the United States and form the 
free city of Tri-Insula. Although the Council approved, with 
the outbreak of the Civil War this ‘‘brilliant’’ plan was 


given up, and most Democrats joined the Republicans in 
supporting the War.’ 


Meanwhile, at Albany, Governor E. D. Morgan stated 
his opposition to secession, but called on New York members 
of Congress to support all proposed compromises ‘‘honor- 
able to all.’ The Legislature on January 11th promised 
President Buchanan all men and money necessary to enforce 
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the laws in the South.? While at first New York supported 
the Lincoln Administration, in 1862, as has been stated,” the 
Democrats carried the State due to a great extent to the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Governor Horatio Seymour de- 
clared in January, 1863, that the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was ‘‘clearly impolitic, unjust, and unconstitutional,”’ 
and likely to make reunion much more difficult.* Governor 
Seymour was not in favor of slavery or its extension, but 
upheld the states’ rights point of view, and thought that res- 
toration of the union was more important than emancipa- 
tion anyway. 

On February first, 1865, the Thirteenth Amendment 
passed Congress, and the same day Governor R. EK. Fenton 
asked the Legislature to be the first to ratify it.* However 
three states preceded New York, although the legislature 
passed it on the third of February.’ With this act ended 
New York’s fight against slavery. 
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My Expr riences in the World War. By John J. Pershing, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces. Two 
volumes. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Pp. 400 
and 436. Illustrated. Price $10.00) 


The World War was not a war. It was ostensibly an organized 
effort ‘‘to make the world safe for democracy’’ by destroying na- 
tions maintaining mediaevalism. The conflict, however, did not take 
the usual course of what we have noted in history as war. The na- 
tions had advanced so far in destructive methods worked out by 
science that the one was actually exterminating the other both root 
and branch. If the conflict had been prolonged we would not have 
the social and economic order by which we are governed today, and 
what we have is tottering because of the aftermath. We may have 
to start life anew and build up from primitive conditions. 

Because the World War was fought in this fashion, it was a 
conflict without a hero. Under the circumstances it was impossible 


for any one to marshal his forces, rush to the heights, sweep the 


enemy therefrom, and return as the conquering hero on the shoulders 


of his soldiers. In our primitive state in America we like to read 
such stories, and we tried to manufacture a hero out of Pershing; 
but we failed ingloriously. He did nothing more than to conduct 
to Europe a much needed number of Americans who, according to 
plans already well defined were offered for slaughter in that terrible 
ordeal. Pershing invariably showed himself stiff, awkward, and in- 
consequential. If the American soldiers had been able to speak the 
European languages, they would have done just as well if Pershing 
and most of our generals had not gone over at all. What was needed 
was not generalship but targets for the machine guns and cannon 
fodder to fill the trenches. 

With respect to Negro soldiers Pershing brings out two points, 
namely, the attitude of the English toward the use of Negro troops 
at a certain point and his own comment on the advisability of using 
white officers for Negro troops. One should not be surprised to find 
the English thinking as they did, for in spite of their loud mouthing 
as to their sense of fairness, they are as much or more prejudiced 
against their subjects of color than any other nation of our time. 
The Negroes under the English in South Africa fare no better to- 
day than they did under the Boers. They have no civie or economic 
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rights which the British respect. Nowhere in the British dominions, 
moreover, do they permit a Negro soldier to rise higher than the 
position of sergeant. During the World War one Negro physician 
in the West Indies became a lieutenant by accident and by the same 
fortune reached England in charge of a company. He was imme- 
diately removed from his command on arrival and sent back to his 
home country. There was no place for him in England. 

Pershing unfortunately falls a victim to the prejudice which 
the Negro officer still faces in the United States Army. The attitude 
of the large majority of white people in this country is that a Negro 
should not exercise any authority in military or civil life. When a 
Negro happens to reach such a position the first thought of those 
observing him is to get rid of him as such a functionary. This was 
the position in which the Negro officers of the World War were 
placed. They were men marked for elimination, and before they 
could be tried at the front most of them were transferred to the 
laboring forces of the Army. Those left in the fighting line were 
charged with all sorts of crimes and courtmartialed to drive them 
out of the army. Charges of cowardice were preferred against cer- 
tain of them, who claim that in receiving conflicting orders to ad- 
vance and retreat at the same time they obeyed both orders and 
caused confusion. This was taken as pretext to wage a general war- 
fare on Negro officers and to keep them thereafter out of the army. 
rom Pershing’s headquarters, too, were sent out secret instructions 
to the French branding Negroes as inferiors and rapists to keep 
Negro men away from their women that social equality might not 


develop in France. The French people at the same time were loudly 


praising both Negro soldiers and officers because of their valor, and 
so did Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, after he had investigated 
all of these charges. 

Pershing’s observations of the Negro officers in the World War 
doubtless led him to a conelusion which he did not have the courage 
to set forth in his work, namely, that it is unfair to prevent the 
Negro officer from being trained at West Point at Annapolis in time 
of peace and in war time expect them to measure up in efficiency 
to the standard of those who have that opportunity. The Negro 
officers might not have been as well prepared as the well seasoned 
army officers, but investigation shows that they were as efficient as 
white men who had no better training. Pershing should have said, 
then, that inasmuch as the Negroes of this country are called upon 
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in time of distress to defend the nation they should be given the 
opportunity for proper training that they may serve their country 
efficiently. 


The Quakers as Pioneers in Social Work. By Auguste Jorns, Dr. 
Rer. Pol. Translated from the German by Thomas Kite Brown, 
Ph.D. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. 269.) 
The participation of the Quakers in social uplift during the 

World War revived interest in this volume produced by a German 


author in 1912. The work shows how Quakerism has been an influ- 


ence in the social, economic and industrial life of the modern world 
during the past two hundred and fifty years. The facts were taken 
from source materials found in the Friend’s Reference Library in 
London. 

Quakerism, the author asserts, has never dissociated industrial 
and social life from the religious sphere of action and ‘‘the ultimate 
utilization by other groups of the experience wl ich the Quake rs 
gained in the limited confines of their communities lend to their 
social work a wider significance.’’ The author believes, too, that the 
obscuring of the evidence of their originality in social action has 
been due to the frequency of their cooperation with others. He says 
further that it still seems to be their mission to strengthen the 


world’s sense of social responsibility. 


That the Quakers have figured conspicuously in social uplift ean 
not be doubted, for the facts herein set forth to show their contri- 
butions to poor relief, education, temperance, public health, prison 
reform, and abolition substantiate this claim. That this sect is still 
living up to these principles, however, is open to question. There 
may be a few of such devotees in Europe, but the large majority of 
Quakers who have migrated to parts settled by persons exploiting 
the weaker races have become so indoctrinated with race prejudice 
that they have lost about all of their interest in the despised and 
rejected of men. This is a most unfortunate development, and espe- 
cially so, since, as the author brings out, the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the Quakers was their bold fight against slavery and the 
slave trade. 

The part of the book treating the Quakers as abolitionists is very 
informing. In succint form the book presents an outline of that 
particular effort and gives an estimate of the important achieve- 
ments of the members of this sect. Here we read of the early pro- 
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test of Pastorius, the petitions addressed by the Friends to law- 
making bodies, their fearless agitation, and radical measures. Ap- 
pearing in prominent roles in the drama are such historic characters 
as Benjamin Lay, Anthony Benezet, John Woolman, Joseph Sturge, 
John Bright, and Thomas Fowell Buxton. 


Africa and Some World Problems. By General J. C. Smuts. Inelud- 
ing the Rhodes Memorial Lectures delivered at Michaelmas Term, 
1929. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1930. Pp. 184.) 

These addresses were delivered at various points in England 
and Scotland in 1929. They deal with the opening up of Africa by 
Livingstone, the settlement of the continent, the native problem, 
‘World Peace,’’ the ‘‘Future Tasks of the League,’’ and ‘‘ Democ- 
racy.’’ In most of these cases the author in his own way has tried 
to go to the very depth of things. At times, however, he is self-con- 
tradictory. 

In the vein characteristic of the exploiter Smuts pays high trib- 
ute to Livingstone because ‘‘he made the natives of Africa believe 
that white men were gods and not men of the same clay as them- 
selves.’’ ‘‘The white man’s prestige in Africa,’’ says the author, 
‘*is, alas, no longer what it was; but it has proved the greatest moral 
force in the betterment of Africa, and it was in a large measure 
due to the enormous impression which Livingstone made on the na- 
tives from one end of the sub-continent to the other.’’ This is suffi- 
cient to show the sort of propaganda which the work contains. 
Throughout the book the author glorifies the oppression of the weak 
by the strong and makes Livingstone the forerunner of the evil 
régime, 

Taking up the native policy in Africa, he says, ‘‘The issue of 
the contact of colours and civilizations seems destined to become a 
dominant issue of the twentieth century.’’ He says further that in 
working out such a policy the European must realize that ‘‘there is 
much that is good in the African and which ought to be preserved 
and developed.’’ ‘‘The Negro and the Negroid Bantu form a dis- 
tinct human type which the world would be poor without.’’ The 
author is inclined to believe with certain anthropologists, that this 
was the mother type of the human race and that Africa holds the 
eradle of mankind. Yet this type, he says, has remained largely 
child-like. These Africans ‘‘lack incentive to improvement and per- 
sistent effort in construction,’’ but they have ‘‘a temperament which 
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suits mother Africa, and which brings out the simple joys of life 


and deadens its pains, such as no other race possesses.’ 

This race, therefore, according to Smuts, requires a policy dif- 
ferent from that which is suitable for Europeans. The Europeans, 
then, should not enslave them and should not try to make them 
pseudo-Europeans. It is a mistake to make of the African a beast 
of burden and it is also a mistake to elevate him to social and po- 
litical equality with the European by going into Africa and foreing 
European institutions into an alien mold. The European, then, 
should ‘‘preserve Africa’s unity with her own past, conserve what 
is precious in her past, and build her future progress and civiliza- 
tion on specifically African foundations.’’ Exactly how this can 
be done while Europeans are promoting inequality, depriving the 
natives of their lands, and exterminating them by forced labor, 
segregation, and general social proscription Smuts does not make 
clear, although he does denounce some of the injustices heaped upon 
Africa by the Europeans. 

Smuts asserts that at one time, under the inspiration of Cecil 
Rhodes, this policy of the conservation of African culture was car- 
ried out, but the departure therefrom has led to the disintegration 
of the African system. For this he blames the governments in Africa 
and the missionaries who have worked there. ‘‘ Unfortunately,’’ says 
he, ‘‘the early efforts of missionary enterprise were made without 
any reference to, or knowledge of, the peculiar psychology, or the 
light which anthropology has thrown on the past of human cultures. 
For the natives, religion, law, natural science, social customs, and 
institutions, all form one blended whole which enshrines their view 
of the world and of the forces governing it. Attack this complex 
system at any single point, and the whole is endangered.’’ 


Up from the Ape. By Ernest Albert Hooton. Illustrated. (New 

York: The Maemillan Company, 1931. Pp. 626. Price $5.00) 

In the old books of anthropology we used to be shocked with 
the thought that certain of the human family were so near the ape. 
There was an argument to prove that man sprang from the ape and 
that certain races of mankind had sprung farther away from that 
animal than others. Negroes were commonly spoken of as supply- 
ing the missing link, and persons of this race usually shuddered at 
the very thought of the findings of anthropologists. From some of 


such writers not much relief from this bias is yet assured, but the 
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tendency now is to regard one race as approaching the ape as nearly 
as the other. While the Negro has a forehead and a prognathie jaw 
somewhat like that of the monkey, the white man has hair and thin 
lips like those of that animal. Scientists are demonstrating also that 
one race is not inherently inferior or superior to another, and that 
the differences which we note have resulted from environment and 
opportunity for social progress. This thought is generally dominant 
today and appeals to thinking people as more reasonable than the 
ideas of the former writers in this field. 

Professor Hooton’s purpose in this volume, however, is not to lose 
much valuable time in exploding such theories. His aim is to write 
an introductory treatise which may be useful not only for students 
of anthropology but at the same time an informing volume for those 
not concerned with meeting academic requirements. In this he has 
succeeded. Apparently difficult phases of the subject are simplified 
and new ideas are carefully explained. Every position taken is sup- 
ported by adequate data. Nothing which can be elucidated is left 
unclarified. In spite of the prosaic atmosphere in which the story of 
the evolution of man is usually told, the reader of average intelli- 
gence will find this account interesting and profitable. 

As to the treatment itself we need not go into details. The value 
of this book consists not so much in what it treats of as in the man- 
ner in which it is treated. Professor Hooton does not deal with a new 
subject, but he does treat an old subject in a new fashion. Human 
evolution is traced from three points of view ; from elementary forms 
of life to primates, the individual life cycle, and the evidence of 
fossils. The author next directs attention to contemporary races. 
Much attention is given to the science of measurements and the ef- 
forts to determine actual races. The longheaded type, it is contended, 
has been dying out in historic time, the shortheaded type replacing 
it. Definitions of races are difficult. Some of the racial attributes 
ean be expressed quantitatively and some cannot. The author be- 
lieves that no pure races exist today, because the barriers have been 
broken down by race admixture. ‘‘When different races of man 
come into contact with each other they sometimes fight, but they 


always breed.’’ 














NOTES 
Tuer PASSING OF GEORGE WILLIAM CooK 


George William Cook, a life member of the Association, was born 
in Winchester, Virginia, January 7, 1855, and died at Merey Hospi- 
tal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, August 20, 1931. He was the son 
of Eliza Sperry Cook and Peyton Cook. He was the third of eight 
childre n. 

Born a slave, he left Virginia with his family at a very early 
age in the wake of the Union Army and went to Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. He soon changed his residence to Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, where he was employed in the home of a Dr. Mooma. It 
was the sympathetic interest of Dr. Mooma which started him on 
his quest for knowledge, for it was he who placed at young Cook’s 
disposal his whole library where Cook could be found in all his spare 
hours. He attended elementary school in Harrisburg and later moved 
to New York City where he came under the influence of Henry 
Highland Garnet. He came to Howard University in 1874 and en- 
tered the preparatory department from which he was graduated in 
1877. He later entered the college department, from which he re- 
eeived the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1881. He also later attended 
the Law School of Howard University, receiving the degrees of 
Bachelor of Laws and Master of Laws. 

The history of the life of Dean Cook runs parallel to the history 
of Howard University. He became a student when the University 
was only nine years old and was connected with it continuously un- 
til his death, a period of nearly fifty-eight years. 

His first employment by the University was in the capacity of 
student laborer, and in this capacity, he assisted in hauling brick 
to be used in the erection of some of the buildings which still stand 
on the campus. He served successfully as teacher in the Normal De- 
partment, of which Miss Martha Briggs was head. At the death of 
Miss Briggs, he was promoted to the headship of the department. 
He later served the University in the capacity of Professor of Com- 
mercial Law, Dean of the School of Commerce and Finance, Busi- 
ness Manager, Secretary, Acting President, Alumni Secretary, and 
at the time of his death, as member of the Board of Trustees. 

If one should choose from the many types of service rendered 
the University by Dean Cook, the most outstanding one would 
doubtless be his contribution to the training of Negroes for the busi- 
ness world; indeed he organized the first school of business in a 
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Negro college. Being, himself, a very successful business man, he 
firmly believed that Negroes should train themselves for commer- 
cial work and that Howard University should maintain a first-rate 
business school. As Dean of the School of Commerce and Finance, 
he contended unceasingly for its development and expansion. 

He was also tremendously interested in influencing the Alumni 
to build up a substantial loan fund for the benefit of needy students. 
One of his last trips as Alumni Secretary was made in the interest 
of raising $200,000 for this fund. 

Because of the nature of his connection with the University and 
the length of his continuous service, Dean Cook was an authority 
without a peer on University affairs, and would have prepared an in- 
valuable history of the University had he lived to complete it. 

Dean Cook added to his many University activities numerous 
civie interests of great importance, not only to Negroes, but to the 
community at large. There was not a worthy cause in the community 
to which he did not contribute both his time and money. For twelve 
years he served on the Board of Charities of the District of Co- 
lumbia, by appointment of three Presidents of the United States. 
As a member of this Board he was instrumental in having the school 
for dependent colored children established at Blue Plains, D.C. In 
this particular piece of work he was assisted by John Joy Edson and 
the late Commissioner Henry B. F. McFarland. He served for many 
years as President of the Colored Social Settlement, which did much 
to improve housing conditions among Negroes in Washington. As a 
member of the housing commission appointed by President Roose- 
velt, he had a part in focusing attention on the miserable situation 
in Washington and of starting the work of the Sanitary Housing 
movement. 

He was a member of the Board of Directors of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People from the time of 
its organization until his death. He was also a member of the Exeeu- 
tive Committee of the District of Columbia branch of this associa- 
tion, and started a college branch among the students of Howard 
University. His work in this organization was done with the utmost 
enthusiasm, for he believed that Negroes must achieve their civic 


and political rights through the education of public opinion in or- 
ganizations of this sort. 

In so short a sketch as this, it is impossible to do justice to a 
man whose life spanned fifty-eight of the sixty-six years of the his- 
tory of Howard University. It should be pointed out, however, that 
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Dean Cook belonged to that generation of men and women of the 
Negro race who virtually lifted themselves by their own bootstraps 
from very humble beginnings to places of significance and power in 
American life. Dean Cook, largely through his own indefatigable 
efforts, secured a liberal education. He sought very wide contacts 
with men and women of character and intelligence and knew per- 
sonally every important Colored man in publie life. He exempli- 
fic d the very best type of publie spirited citizen, for the life of his 
community is very much finer for his service to it. No man who has 
been graduated from Howard University has done it more honor or 
shown more love for it than Dean Cook. To thousands of students 
and Alumni he was the beloved embodiment of the spirit of Alma 
Mater. 

Dean Cook is survived by his wife, Mrs. Coralie Franklin Cook; 
a son, George William Cook, Jr.; a sister, Miss Susie Cook, and a 
brother, John Cook. Lucy D. SLOwE 


ANNOUNCEMENT, ALPHA Kappa ALPHA Sorority PRIZE 

To stimulate interest and understanding of problems of labor and 
particularly of those labor problems which affeet Negroes as such, the 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority will award annually the Nellie M. 
Quander prize of $100 for the best essay on the subject: Negro 
Labor—Present Day Problems. 

The contest will be open to undergraduates, irrespective of sex or 
race, who are enrolled in an institution of learning authorized to 
award the degree of A.B. or B.S. The essays must be typewritten and 
should contain not less than 3,000 words. The essays must be original 
and not previously published and must not be published or used in 
any similar contest before the prize in the contest is awarded. No 
essays will be returned. The essays must be submitted under an 
assumed name which should be enclosed with the writer’s real name 
and address in a sealed envelope. A statement signed by the proper 
college official certifying to the contestant’s eligibility to enter the 
contest should be submitted in the sealed envelope with the writer’s 
name and address. All essays and accompanying identifications must 
be in the hands of the committee not later than December 1. Address 
Nellie M. Quander, Alpha Kappa Alpha Essay Contest, 1538 Ninth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

The winner of the Alpha Kappa Alpha Essay Contest for 1930 
was Newell Dwight Eason, a student of the University of California 


at Los Angeles. 
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Free Negro Heads of Families in 


the United States in 1830 


A VALUABLE STATISTICAL REPORT 
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Editor of the Jowrnal of Negro History 


HE aim of this report on the Free Negro Heads of Families is to 

facilitate the further study of this neglected group. Most of these 

people have been forgotten. Persons supposedly well informed in 
history are surprised to learn today that about a half million, almost one- 
seventh of the Negroes of this country, were free prior to the emancipa- 
tion in 1865. It is hardly believed that a considerable number of Negroes 
were owners of slaves themselves, and in some cases controlled large 
plantations. 


There were several reasons for selecting the census of 1830. In the 
first place, the earlier reports do not give as much information as the 
census of 1830. At that time, moreover, the free Negroes had about 
reached their highest mark as a distinct class. The reaction which set in 
earlier in the century restricted their freedom and in many cases expelled 
them from the South. This census, then, evidently reports the names of a 
larger number of representative free Negroes than any other census 
prior to their debasement to a lower status or their migration from the 
South. This trek reached its highest point between 1830 and 1835. Most 
of the free Negroes in the North in 1830, therefore, had been there for 
some years. 


Having in some cases economic interests in common with the whites, 
the Negro heads of families when slaveholders often enjoyed the same 
social standing. It was not exceptional for them to attend the same 
church, to educate their children in the same private school, and to fre- 
quent the same places of amusement. Under such circumstances misce- 
genation easily followed. 


By 1840 the trend toward degrading the free Negro to a lower status 
had become evident in the apparent benevolent slaveholding states. Just 
before the outbreak of the Civil War the free Negro was receiving prac- 
tically no consideration in the South and very little in the North. History 
here repeats itself, then, in showing the varying attitude of the whites 
toward the blacks in the cycles of national development. 
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Negro Orators and their Orations 
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CARTER G. WOODSON, Ph.D. 


Editor of the Journal of Negro History 


OR some time there has been a demand for a work giving 

the most informing essays, lectures and orations of the dis- 
tinguished thinkers of African blood. To inspire the Negro 
youth he must know the strivings of others of his group, who 
have wrought well in the uplift and the defense of their race. 
This work of Dr. Woodson meets this urgent need. 


This work presents an unbroken development of the 
thought of the Negro as it found expression in the spokesman 
of the race. Each leader is introduced with an excellent por- 
trait and an informing sketch of his life. Then follows the 
orations and the like in which the spokesman has given ex- 
pression to the feelings of his particular group and suggested a 
program for the realization of its dreams. How these utter- 
ances connected with other thought and what they accom- 
plished for the good of the cause may be studied further by 
using the footnotes appearing from page to page. 


The sketches in themselves constitute a brief history of the 
Negro in America and the speeches give the inside view of the 
forces at work among the Negroes and their reaction to such 
agencies. In each case there is a striking portraiture of a great 
subject, and on the whole, an absorbing story of palpitating life, 
a panoramic picture of all the leading activities that constituted 
the life of the Negro. There is no better work to recommend 
either to the school or to the home. This book will undoubtedly 
take place among the most valuable works hitherto published 
in this neglected field. 


725 pages $5.00 net $5.25 by mai 
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Letters showing the Rise and Progress of the early Negro Churches of 
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John Woolman’s Efforts in behalf of Freedom, by G. D. Houston. 
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The Tarikh Es-Soudan, by A. O. STarrorp. 

From a Jamaica Portfolio—Francis Williams, by T. H. MacDEermorrt. 

The Formation of the American Colonization Society, by H. N. SHER- 
Woop. 

The History of the High School for Negroes in Washington, by Mary 
CHURCH TERRELL. 

Our New Possessions—The Danish West Indies, by Lema Amos 
PENDLETON. 

Some Historical Errors of James Ford Rhodes, by Jonn R. Lyncu. 

The Struggle of Haiti and Liberia for Recognition, by CHarues H. 
WESLEY. 

Three Negro Poets: Horton, Mrs. Harper and Whitman, by BENJAMIN 
BRAWLEY. 

Catholics and the Negro, by JoHN Butscu. 

Notes on the Nomoli of Sherbroland, by Water L. Epwin. 

The African Origin of the Grecian Civilization, by GrorG—E WELLS 
PARKER. 

It contains also about 100 pages of documents of the following series: 

Letters of Anthony Benezet. 

Observations on the Negroes of Louisiana. 

The Conditions against which Anthony Benezet inveighed. 

Letters, Laws, Narratives and Comments bearing on the Danish West 
Indies. 

Petition for Compensation for the loss of Slaves by Emancipation in 
the Danish West Indies. 

Letters of George Washington bearing on the Negro. 

The Will of Robert Pleasants. 

Proceedings of a Reconstruction Meeting at Mobile, Alabama. 

Volume III contains about 288 pages of dissertations entitled: 

The Story of Josiah Hensen, by W. B. Hartarove. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning and the Negro, by BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 

Palmares, the Negro Numantia, by CHARLES E. CHAPMAN. 

Slavery in California, by Detitan L. BEASLEY. 

Jenjamin Banneker, the Negro Mathematician and Astronomer, by 
Henry E. BAKER. 

George Liele and Andrew Bryan, Pioneer Negro Baptist Preachers, 
by Jonn W. Davis. 

Fifty Years of Howard University, Part I, by D. O. W. Ho-mes. 

Fifty Years of Howard University, Part II, by D. O. W. Houmgs. 

More about the Historical Errors of James F. Rhodes, by JoHn R. 
LYNCH. 

Slavery in Kentucky, by Ivan E. McDouc_te. 

The Beginnings of the Miscegenation of the Whites and Blacks, by 
CarTER G. WOODSON. 

Jerrit Smith’s Efforts in behalf of the Negroes in New York, by Zita 
Dyson. 

The Buxton Settlement in Canada, by Frep LANDON. 

It contains also about 135 pages of documents of the following series: 

California Freedom Papers. 

Thomas Jefferson’s Thoughts on the Negro. 
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Letters of Governor Edward Coles bearing on the Struggle of Free- 
dom and Slavery in Illinois. 

What the Framers of the Federal Constitution thought of the Negro. 

Volume IV contains 260 pages of dissertations entitled: 

Primitive Law and the Negro, by RoLaNnp G. UsHer. 

Lincoln’s Plan for Colonizing the Emancipated Negroes, by Cuarugs 
H. WESLEY. 

Lemuel Haynes, by W. H. Morse. 

The Anti-Slavery Society of Canada, by Frep Lanpon. 

The Conflict and Fusion of Cultures with Special Reference to the 
Negro, by R. E. Park. 

The Company of Royal Adventurers trading into Africa, by Groras 
EF’. Zoox. 

The Employment of Negroes as Soldiers in the Confederate Army, by 
CHARLES H. WESLEY. 

The Legal Status of Free Negroes and Slaves in Tennessee, by WIL- 
LIAM Luoyp IMEs. 

Negro Life and History in the Schools, by Carter G. Woopson. 

Abbé Grégoire’s Sketch of Angelo Solimann, by F.. Harrison “Touau. 

Labor Conditions in Jamaica Prior to 1917, by E. ErHELrED Brown. 

The Life of Charles B. Ray, by Monror N. Work. 

The Slave in Upper Canada, by W1LLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL. 

In the volume appear also 222 pages of documents designated as: 

Benjamin Franklin and Freedom. 

The Proceedings of a Migration Convention and Congressional Ac- 
tion respecting the Exodus of 1879. 

Letters of Negro Migrants of 1916-1918. 

Notes on Slavery in Canada. 

Volume V contains 322 pages of dissertations entitled : 

The Negro in Education, by Loretra FuNKE. 

The Negro Migration to Canada after 1950, by Frep LANDON. 

Richard Hill, by Frank CUNDALL. 

The Relations of Negroes and Indians in Massachusetts, by CARTER 
G. Woopson. 

The Development of the Negro Public School System in Missouri, by 
Henry 8S. WILLIAMS. 

Religious Education in Negro Colleges and Universities, by Davin H. 
Sims. 

The Aftermath of Nat Turner’s Insurrection, by Joon W. CROMWELL. 

Slavery in Canada, by WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL. 

Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Great Britain 
bearing on the Return of Negro Slaves, 1783-1828, by ArNetTT G. 
LINDSAY. 

The Negro in Politics, by Norman P. ANpDREws. 

Henry Bibb; a Colonizer, by Frep LANDON. 

Myrtilla Miner, by G. SmitH WorMLEY. 

It contains also 93 pages of documents of the following series: 

An Act concerning the Indians of Massachusetts. 

Some Negro Members of Reconstruction Conventions and Legisla- 
tures and of Congress, compiled by Monroe N. Work. 
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John G. Thompson, the Original Carpet-bagger. 

Additional information and corrections in Reconstruction Records. 

Speech of William H. Gray in the Arkansas Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 1868. 

A letter addressed to the City Council of Washington, in 1833. 

A Prince William County, Virginia, Court Record of 1756. 

Letters on Reconstruction. 

Volume VI contains 361 pages of the following current articles: 

Fifty Years of Negro Citizenship as qualified by the United States 
Supreme Court, by Carter G. Woopson. 

Remy Ollier, a Mauritian Journalist and Patriot, by CHarues H. 
WESLEY. 

A Negro Colonization Project in Mexico, 1895, by J. Frep Rippy. 

The Economic Condition of the Negroes of New York Prior to 1861, 
by ARNETT G. LINDSAY. 

Making West Virginia a Free State, by A. A. Taytor. 

Canadian Negroes and the John Brown Raid, by Frep LANDON. 

The Negro and the Spanish Pioneers in the New World, by J. FRED 
Rippy. 

The Material Culture of Ancient Nigeria, by Witu1am Leo Hans- 
BERRY. 

The Negro in South Africa, by Davin A. LANE, JR. 

The Baptism of Slaves in Prince Edward Island, by Wituiam R. 
RIDDELL. 

The Negro Migration of 1916-1918, by HENpEeRSoN H. DONALD. 

Volume VI contains also 144 pages of the following documents: 

James Madison’s Attitude toward the Negro. 

Advice given Negroes a Century Ago. 

The Appeal of the American Convention of Abolition Societies to 
Anti-Slavery Groups. 

Reports of the American Convention of Abolition Societies on Negroes 
and on Slavery, their Appeals to Congress, and their Addresses to 
the Citizens of the United States. 

Volume VII contains 315 pages of the following current articles: 

Slave Society on the Southern Plantation, by Frances L. HUNTER. 

The Evolution of the Negro Baptist Church, by WauLrer H. Brooks. 

Early Negro Education in West Virginia, by Carter G. Woopson. 

First Negro Churches in the District of Columbia, by Joun W. Crom- 
WELL. 

Negro Congressmen a Generation After, by ALRUTHEUS A. TAYLOR. 

The Priority of the Silver Buff Church and its Promoters, by WALTER 
H. Brooks. 

The Negroes in Mauritius, by A. F. FoKEER. 

The Anderson Fugitive Case, by FREp LANDON. 

A Negro Senator, by G. Davin Houston. 

Lineoln’s Emancipation Plan, by Harry S. BLACKISTON. 

The Journal of Isaaco, by L. N. FEIPEL. 

Brazilian and United States Slavery compared, by Hersert B. ALEX- 
ANDER. 

The Origins of Abolition in Santo Domingo, by Grorce W. Brown. 
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Canadian Negroes and the Rebellion of 1837, by Frep LANDON. 
Lott Cary, the Colonizing Missionary, by Mites Mark FIsHer. 
Volume VII contains also 84 pages of the following documents: 

The Experiences of a Georgia Peon—My Escape from Bondage. 

Extracts and Letters collected by R. E. Park and Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Extracts from Newspapers showing the Disorders of Reconstruction, 
collected by R. E. Park. 

Materials from the Scrapbook of W. A. Hayne, collected by M. N. 


Work. 
Letters, Addresses, and the like throwing Light on the Career of 
Lott Cary. 


Volume VIII contains 360 pages of the following current articles: 

The Educational Efforts of the Freedman’s Bureau and Freedman’s 
Aid Societies in South Carolina, 1862-1872, by L. P. Jackson. 

The Religion of the American Negro Slave: His Attitude toward Life 
and Death, by G. R. WILSON. 

Prudence Crandall, by G. SmirH WorMLEY. 

The Teaching of Negro History, by J. W. BELL. 

Negro Biography, by Pau. W. L. Jones. 

Haiti and the United States, by George W. Brown. 

Paul Cuffe, by H. N. SHERwoop. 

Negro Servitude in the United States, by T. R. Davis. 

Three Elements of African Culture, by Gorpon B. HANcock. 

Methodism and the Negro in the United States, by J. C. Harrze.u. 

Notes on the Slave in Nouvelle, France, by WILLIAM RENwicK RIDDELL. 

Abram Hannibal, the Favorite of Peter the Great, by ALBERT ParRY. 

Movement of the Negroes from the East to the Gulf States from 1830 
to 1850, by ALRuTHEUS A. TAYLOR. 

Negroes in Domestic Service in the United States, by ExizaBetH Ross 
HAYNES. 

Volume VII contains also 60 pages of the following documents: 
Extracts from Newspapers and Magazines. 

Anna Murray-Douglass—My Mother as I Recall Her, by Roserra 
DOUGLAS SPRAGUE. 

Frederick Douglass in Ireland. 

The Will of Paul Cuffe. 

Banishment of the Free People of Color from Cincinnati. 

First Protest against Slavery in the United States. 

A Negro Pioneer in the West. 

Concerning the Origin of Wilberforce. 

Documents and Comments on Benefit of Clergy as applied to Slaves, 
by WiutuiAm K. Boyp. 

Volume IX contains 381 pages of the following current articles: 
Elizabethan Seamen and the African Slave Trade, by L. P. JACKSON. 
The Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 and its Antecedents, by C. W. A. 

Davin. 
Further Notes on the Slave in Canada, by WiLL1am Renwick RIDDELL. 
The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, by 
M. W. OVINGTON. 
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The Urban League Movement, by L. HoLLINGswortH Woop. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association among Negroes, by J. E. 
MoorLAND. 

Feeding Slaves, by R. H. Taywor. 

The Negro in South Carolina during the Reconstruction, by A. A. 
TAYLOR. 

Volume I also contains 128 pages of the following documents: 

How I hid a Union Spy, by HANNrBpAL ARMSTRONG. 

Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the United States in 1830. 

Dispatches of Spanish Officials bearing on the Free Negro Settlement 
of Gracia Real de Santa Teresa de Mose, Florida, collected, by 
IRENE A. WRIGHT. 

Absentee Ownership of Slaves in the United States in 1830. 

Volume X contains 313 pages of dissertations entitled: 

Amherstburg, Terminus of the Underground Railroad, by Frep Lan- 
DON. 

A Carpet-Bagger in South Carolina, by Louris F. Post. 

The Leclere Instructions, by Cari Lupwia LoKKE. 

Liberia after the World War, by FREDERICK STAR. 

The Origin of Hampton Institute, by L. P. JAcKSoN. 

The Negro Policy of Christopher Codrington, by C. S. S. HiaHam. 

Le Code Noir, by Wimuu1AM RENWICK RIDDELL. 

The Kidnapping of Dr. Rufus Bratton, by Frep LAanpon. 

Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko, by Epw1n D. JOHNSON. 

Ten Years of Collecting and Publishing the Records of the Negro, by 
C. G. Woopson. 

The Abolition of the Brazilian Slave Trade, by JANE ELIzaBETH 
ADAMS. 

The Bustill Family, by ANNE BustILL SMITH. 


It contains also the following valuable documents: 


Letters of Negroes addressed to the American Colonization Society. 
Letters of Negroes to Antislavery Workers and Agencies. 


Volume XI contains 527 pages of dissertations entitled: 





What the Negro Church has done, by R. A. Carter. 

The Contribution of the Negro to the Religious Life of America, by 
L. W. KYLEs. 

The Domestic Slave Trade in the District of Columbia, by WiLLiaAM 
T. LAPRADE. 

Some Plans for Colonizing Liberated Slaves in Hispanic America, by 
N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN. 

The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, by A. A. Tay.or. 

Rural Economie Progress of the Negro in Virginia, by James S. Rus- 
SELL. 

The Federal Government and the Negro Soldier, 1861-1865, by Frep 
A. SHANNON. 

Slavery on the British West India Plantations in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, by FRANK WESLEY PITMAN. 

This volume contains also 125 pages of the following documents: 

An Account of the Negro Rebellion on St. Croix, Danish West Indies, 
1759, by WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. 

Letters of Negroes largely personal and private, by the Eprror. 
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Volume XII contains 254 pages of dissertations entitled: 

The Church School as a Factor in Negro Life, by Rurus E. CLEMENT. 

The Education of the Negro in Charleston, South Carolina, before the 
Civil War, by C. W. Birniz. 

Encouragement of the Slave Trade, by Wmu1am Renwick Rwpg.. 

Negro History Week, by Carter G. Woopson. 

The Civil Rights Law of 1875, by L. E. Murpuy. 

A Side-Light on Anglo-American Relations, 1839-1858, by ANNI 
HELOoISsE ABEL and FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 

The Free Negroes of Petersburg, Virginia, by LutHER P. Jackson. 

Racial Conflict in Africa, by W. D. Hamsty. 

Thomas Hughes and Slavery, by JosepH H. Park. 

The Ku Klux Klan in South Carolina, 1868-1871, by Francis B. 
SIMPKINS. 

Cudjo’s Own Story of the Last African Slaver, by Zora NEALE 
HURSTON. 

In this volume are found also 400 pages of the following documents: 

Letters of William Garrison to John B. Vashon. 

Letters of George Bonga. 

Papers bearing on the Negro Cuba in the Seventeenth Century. 

Correspondence of Lewis Tappan and others with the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

Anti-Slavery Petitions presented to the Virginia Legislature. 

Volume XIII contains 340 pages of dissertations entitled: 

The Rise of the Negro Magazine, by CHARLES S. JOHNSON. 

The Struggle of the Slave for Physical Freedom, by A. H. Gorpon. 

Henry Highland Garnett, by WiLL1AM BREWER. 

The Slave in New York, by Wm.1aAmM RENWICK RIDDELL. 

Negro History Week, by C. G. Woopson. 

Charles Sumner and the Rights of the Negro, by Cart M. Frasure. 

Abolition Literature in the Mails, by W. SHERMAN SavaGE. 

Notes on Great Britain and Canada with Respect to Refugees, by 
WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL. 

The First Panama Mission and Congress of the United States, by N. 
ANpREW N. CLEVEN. 

The Negro in the History of the Pacific Northwest, by W. SHERMAN 
SAVAGE. 

The Liverpool Movement for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, by 
JEAN TREPP. 

JoHN B. Russwurm, by W. M. Brewer. 

The Operation of the Mandate System in Africa, by Rayrorp W. 
LOGAN. 

The Mohammedan Slave Trade, by James Huaco JOHNSTON, JR. 

Slaveholding New England and its Awakening, by LorENz J. GREENE. 

In this volume are found also 195 pages of the following documents: 

Manumission petitions presented to the Virginia Legislature. 

Records illustrating the Condition of the Negro Refugees in Upper 
Canada. 

Jay’s Treaty and the Negro. 

A Celebration of the Anniversary of Emancipation in Hamilton, 
Canada. 

Extracts from the Records of the African Societies. 

Manumission Papers from the Court Records of Petersburg, Virginia. 
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Volume XIV contains 439 pages of dissertations entitled: 

Cultural Opportunities through Race Contacts, by DONALD R. Tart. 

Documentary Evidence of the Relations of Negroes and Indians, by 
JAMES HuGo JOHNSTON. 

Carpet-baggers, by SopH1a A. WALKER. 

The Negro as a Local Business Man, by J. H. Harmon, JR. 

The Negro in Banking, by ARNETT G. LINDSAY. 

Insurance Business among Negroes, by C. G. Woopson. 

A Tragedy of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, by WILLIAM 
RENWICK RIDDELL. 

The Participation of Negroes in the Government of Virginia from 1877 
to 1888, by JAMES Huco JOHNSTON, JR. 

The Work of the Relief Societies during the Civil War, by G. K. 
EGGLESTON. 

The Status of the Slaves in Colonial North Carolina, by JAmes A. 
PADGETT. 

Nigerian Political Institutions, by Ben N. AzrkIwe. 

Anti-Slavery Sentiment in American Literature, by Lorenzo D. 
TURNER. 

Volume XIV contains also 92 pages of documents entitled: 

Digest of Documents in the Archives of the Indies, Seville, Spain, bear- 
ing on the Negroes in Cuba and especially those employed in the 
Minas de Cobre, collected by I. A. Wricut. 

An Instance of the Humanity of the Negro, collected by WILLIAM 
RENWICK RIDDELL. 

The Learned Negro, collected by Ropert ForRTENBAUGH. 

The Convention between Spain and Holland regulating the Return of 
Deserters and Fugitive Slaves in the American Colonies, collected by 
N. ANprew N, CLEVEN. 

Letters of Hiram Wilson to Hannah Gray, collected by the Eprror. 

Anti-Slavery Essay by Jonathan Trumbull and an Anti-Slavery Story 
by Louisa M. Alcott, collected by Lorenzo Dow TuRNER. 

Some Negro Officers and Legislators of Louisiana, collected by A. E. 
PERKINS. 

Volume XV contains 504 pages of current articles entitled: 

Poor Whites and Negroes in the Ante-bellum South, by A. O. CRAVEN. 

Poor Whites and Negroes in the South since the Civil War, by W. M. 
BREWER. 

Negro Lawyers in Mississippi, by Irwin C. MOLLINSoN. 

Religious Instruction of Negroes, 1830 to 1860, with Special Reference 
to South Carolina, by LUTHER P. JACKSON. 

Unhistorie History, by STERLING A. Brown. 

Arthur Tappan and the Anti-Slavery Movement, by EUGENE PORTLETTE 
SOUTHALL, 

The Negro Slave Family, by E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER. 

The Negro Washerwoman, a Vanishing Figure, by C. G. Woopson. 

Manumission in Certain Virginia Cities, by L. P. JACKSON. 

The Treatment of Negro Slaves in the British Empire: A Comparison 
with the United States of America, by MARY WILHELMINE WILLIAMS. 

Observations on Slavery and Privateering, by WiLLIAM RENWICK 
RIDDELL. 

Education in Haiti, by Rayrorp W. LOGAN. 

The North Carolina Black Code, by JAMEs B. BROWNING. 

Fragments of Onitsha History, by BEN N. AZIKIWE. 




















THE HISTORY OF THE 
NEGRO CHURCH 


By CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 


330 pp. Illustrated Price $2.65 by mail 


Second Edition 


This is a popular treatise in a neglected field compell- 
ing the attention of those interested in the Negro and 
of those pursuing the study of history in all of its 
phases. No effort has been made to document this 
work; but the narrative is told in such a straightfor- 
ward manner and shows so much acquaintance of the 
author with the general history of the country that 
the story carries conviction. In one panorama the 
reader sees the coming of the early missionaries, 
the appearance of the Negro preacher as the result 
of liberalizing influences, the rise of the African 
church, its struggles with forces without and within 
and finally its triumph as a socializing institution 
around which develops the new life of a rising race. 
This book may be read with profit, therefore, by any 
seeker after the truth and must be read by all de- 
siring to be informed as to the social forces at work 


in this country. 
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1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











SPECIAL FEATURES 


OF THE 
FIFTH EDITION OF 
THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 


This is a very much revised and enlarged work. In fact, the 
book has been so expanded as to make it practically a new 
volume which might more appropriately appear under a dif- 
ferent title. Whereas the first, second, third, and fourth edi- 
tions were primarily intended to present the facts of history as 
influenced by the Negro, this edition does this thing and at the 
same time presents in detail the leading movements which have 
touched the life of the Negro in Africa and America. For this 
very reason, the book has been enlarged so as to contain 268 
pages more than the first edition. The trimmed size has also 
been so increased as to appear twice as large as the original. 


Here we penetrate the unknown African background; we see 
its peculiar institutions; we find the African playing his part 
in the drama of history in the ancient world; and we finally 
see the foreigners interloping to destroy the peace of the con- 
tinent. Then follow the drama in America and its outcome. 
These features, together with numerous illustrations of Afri- 
can customs, of the primitive art of the Negro, and of the 
people themselves in action, make this the most useful book 
on the Negro now before the public. 


This book is handsomely bound in Maroon Cloth. It sells for 
$3.25 by mail. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal discount allowed. Write for 
terms immediately. There should be an agent in each community. 
The book should be in every home. 





The Associated Publishers, Inc. 
1538 Ninth St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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